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The Greatness and Misery of the Intellectual 


What 1s an intellectual ? 


The last presidential campaign in the United States was 
marked by a rather acute controversy about the role of intel- 
lectuals in society, and perhaps one of the most dangerous 
criticisms directed at Mr. Adlai Stevenson was that he was one 
of the “eggheads’’, that is, an intellectual to those who don’t 
like intellectuals. As a matter of fact, unless my poor knowledge 
of English leads me astray, there is even in the English culture 
some uncertainty about the significance of the term intel- 
lectual as a description of persons or even more as a particular 
class in society. In other parts of the world this concept seems 
to be much clearer, and it has even become essential in Marxist 
vocabulary. However, whether the word has a direct signif- 
icance or not, it seems that everywhere the intellectual has to 
face a number of reactions and that in a sense he does not find 
a place in society, at least not as prominent or comfortable a 
place as has been his in previous eras. While during most of 
history men of science, philosophy, culture, and sometimes also 
theology, were considered as people whose guidance was in- 
dispensable to the life of mankind, and even directly to the 
organization of society, there is a widespread tendency today 
to consider them as troublemakers living in a perpetual dream 
and bringing to social life only confusion. 

In the course of the presidential campaign of 1956 in the 
United States, the New York Times published a rather interest- 
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ing article by Mr. Charles Frankel, from which I would like to 
quote some passages as an extremely good analysis. 


... if “intelligence’”’ stands for such qualities as adapta- 
bility, foresight, the capacity to learn from experience, or the 
ability to judge the evidence and to believe and act accord- 
ingly, then it is plain that not all intellectuals are intelligent, 
and many very intelligent people are not intellectuals. 


Who, then, is the intellectual ? He is the man who 
has made himself the master of some definite intellectual 
skill or field of learning, and who knows from his own first- 
hand experience what the difference is between solid think- 
ing and empty vaporizing. But while he cultivates his 
own private garden, he is also a man who looks beyond its 
walls occasionally and comments on the public world as it 
looks from his angle of vision. 


The intellectual, in other words, is a specialist, but 
he is not only a specialist. Although he has control of some 
definite professional skill or body of knowledge such as 
economics, law, or medicine, he is also a man who looks 
upon the world of ideas in a unified rather than a fragmentary 
way. He has an interest in seeing where his own specialty 
fits in the range of human activities, and in understanding 
what the ideas and abstractions he employs in his profession 
mean for things beyond his immediate domain. He has, in 
short, a general interest in ideas, including ideas that come 
from other areas than his own. And, most of all, he is inter- 
ested in looking at the public world, the world of morals, 
politics, and general human concerns, in the light of such 
ideas as he may hold. 


He can be, accordingly, a very troublesome creature. 


When he addresses himself to political issues, he does so, 
of course, as a man and a citizen, and not as an impassive 
seer. But by keeping himself above the battle, the intellectual 
may merely succeed in making himself beside the point. 
And he may just possibly bring into the political scene 
qualities it is unlikely to have without him—balance, a larger 
perspective, and a sense for issues that lie beyond immediate 
matters of political expediency. 


Beyond being objective, however, there is another 
irritating contribution the intellectual has characteristically 
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made to the societies in which he has lived. It is the function 
of serving as a free-wheeling social critic, as the dissector 
of superstitions, the analyst of myths, the surgeon of follies... 


The intellectual’s supreme function is a positive rather 
than a negative one. It is to keep before the public eye 
possibilities of life which the conventional man, the hurried 
man or the man completely caught up in a political battle, 
are likely to forget or ignore. Whatever his shortcomings in 
the practical world may be, the ideal intellectual is a man 
whose meat and drink are ideas. And it is generally ideas 
that allow us to see connections between things that seem 
separate, to draw inferences and to envisage new ways of 
organizing our lives. 

So long as he remains an intellectual, it is unlikely that he 
will be completely reconciled to any society, no matter how 
fine it may be. He will recognize at least the possibility of 
doubt. Whatever his political persuasion, whether he is a 
conservative or a liberal, the intellectual is likely to feel 
himself at least a little the citizen of two worlds, a man with 
a loyalty to something that is not fully realized in any party 
or program or social order. It is an attitude that invites 
epithets like “egghead”. But when a society produces a 
significant number of men who hold such an attitude, it 
may properly be called civilized. 


The function of the intellectual in society 


Can we accept an analysis of this kind ? Can we be as 
positive about the function of the intellectual in society ? As 
far as all members of the university community share in the 
intellectual life of the nation and deserve therefore to some 
extent at least the epithet ‘““Egghead’’, they will, of course, 
be tempted to give a very positive and perhaps overly opti- 
mistic description of the intellectual and of his place in society. 
What is the use of closing our eyes to the facts ? We cannot 
simply refuse to answer the various criticisms addressed to 
us. We are, of course, inclined to discard them precisely because, 
coming from people who are not intellectuals, they are either 
unformulated or expressed in a very “unintelligent” way. The 
first purpose of this issue of The Student World is really to 
ask ourselves seriously whether in the world in which we live 
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there is still room for “intellectuals’’, and to see whether the 
explicit or implicit hostility of society toward intellectuals is 
justified. 

We cannot, however, be content only with such a purely 
intellectual analysis. We also have to ask ourselves whether as 
Christians we have to consider the function of the Christian 
intellectual in a particular perspective. It is interesting in 
Mr. Frankel’s article that he describes the intellectual as a 
person who is at least a little the citizen of two worlds. This 
is also the situation of the Christian, who also has a loyalty 
to something that is not realized in any party or program or 
social order. What relationship could there be for the Christian 
intellectual between his faith in the Kingdom of Jesus Christ 
and his thinking about possible improvements in society, 
culture and life ? Are we as Christian intellectuals in the most 
unfortunate situation of being citizens of three different king- 
doms, instead of two, and of thus presenting an even more 
complex case of schizophrenia ? 

Finally, what should be the place of intellectuals in the 
life of the Church and of the Christian community in the uni- 
versity ? What is really the place of the SCM which we can to 
some extent consider as the intellectual Christian community 
within the Church as a whole ? 


The relation of the Umiversity to society 


While we look at all these problems of the predicament 
of intellectuals and particularly Christian intellectuals in the 
modern world, we cannot avoid thinking also about a particular 
question which is raised by the university itself. The uni- 
versity as at least one of the intellectual centres of society 
faces really the same difficulty as the intellectuals as persons 
or a class. Many books have been written by Christians and 
others about the relationship between the university and 
society. In the Federation itself we have over many years given 
particular attention to such matters. It is somewhat implicitly 
accepted by everyone that the university has to “get out of 
its ivory tower’, to assume “its proper responsibilities in 
society’, to become “the responsible university’. It is not 
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the place here to sum up what has been said in many books 
and articles. Several issues of The Student World have referred 
to such questions. Let us be conscious, in any case, of the 
somewhat paradoxical situation which the university faces in 
the contemporary world. While in a large part of the western 
world it tends to lose its traditional function in society and 
ceases to be the “intellectual centre of society’? and remains 
only a practical and technical training institution, in a 
number of the newly independent countries universities are 
offered new opportunities and really play such an essential 
role in the life of the nation that governments are giving top 
priority to building up good universities and paying extreme 
attention to the opinion and reactions of its universities and 
their students. 

As I have said, the Federation has for many years carried 
on work on the nature and function of the university. Our 
approach has moved gradually towards a greater concern for the 
relationship between university and society. Efforts are also 
under way at the present to confront the results reached in this 
inquiry with the convictions of other groups than our own. 
Three years ago a consultation brought together members of the 
Federation and of Pax Romana, Roman Catholic world move- 
ments of students and intellectuals. A few weeks ago members 
of the Federation and of the International Union of Students had 
a rather similar conversation on the function of the university 
in society, giving us the possibility of confronting our viewpoint 
particularly with those of a Marxist group. We are also preparing 
now for a round-table conference of all international university 
and student organizations, with the assistance of UNESCO, 
which will be held in the summer of 1959. It is interesting 
that this effort comes in succession with another round-table 
conference held in Luxembourg in 1938 on the theme, ‘‘Education 
in the Modern University’. While in 1938 consideration of 
the responsibility of the university towards the national and 
international community was only one of the points on the 
agenda of this international conversation, in 1959 the whole 
program is focussed on the place of the university in modern 
society. The Federation in taking the initiatives for such a 
conversation and in participating in it, hopes both to receive 
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considerable enrichment for its own work in this area from 
the confrontation with other religious, philosophical, and 
political viewpoints, and also to contribute what we have to 
offer to making our universities more truly the servants of 
society and also the centres in which the intellectual appraisal 
of society is made and in which the society of tomorrow can 
be thought about and prepared. 

In all this effort of thinking and confrontation, we must 
indeed be humble. We have not yet done very much and we 
certainly share a good deal in the guilt of the whole university 
community, of all modern intellectuals. If intellectuals and 
the university have difficulties in finding their proper place 
and function, in being reconciled with modern society, it 
is certainly not the exclusive fault of society, but at least 
equally of the intellectuals and the universities themselves. 
Any reflection about intellectuals must therefore be done in 
terms of misery as well as of greatness. But on the other hand, 
if we remain convinced that the purpose of the university 
and of its education is more than mere technical training for 
a job, let us say so and not be falsely humble. Let us not fall 
into some inferiority complex but let us speak with gratitude 
about the greatness of our responsibility, a greatness which 
does not depend only on what society may expect or should 
expect of us, but primarily on the commission which God 
gives us in this day, a commission which we are not free to 
reject as long as we accept the privilege of studying and thus 
of preparing ourselves for a task which other members of the 
Church could not undertake. 

Rem M: 
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The Task of the Christian Intellectual 


ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 


I 
A Christian doctrine of the intellect 


A young man stood for the first time before a small con- 
gregation of working people. The chief experience of this man 
had been that of the intellectual : family background, university 
education, theological training, combined with his own interests, 
had put him during these formative years chiefly in the circles 
of the intellectuals. His congregation, on the other hand, was 
made up of people from a socially disinherited class, who were 
in the midst of a hard struggle for justice and who were pre- 
occupied with making a living. Although there were college 
graduates among them, there were none who belonged prin- 
cipally to the intellectuals. They had a power of understanding 
which was sharp and deep, but they also completely lacked 
interest in concepts, in the work of the intellect per se, in what 
one would call the intellectual pursuit of truth. They had no 
time for the merely stupid, but they would have preferred a 
minister, for instance, who was slow or obtuse of mind yet 
humble and genuine of spirit, to the brilliant man who was 
nevertheless proud, and prone to the more abstract exercises 
of the mind. As such, these people were doubtless not untypical 
of the Church as a whole. What chance did that intellectually 
orientated minister have with them? That is, what chance 
did he have to use his intellectual equipment for the glory 
of God ? 

It is clear that he did have a chance to fulfil his true vocation, 
but only under certain broad conditions. These do not concern 
his own intellectual capacities and training primarily, but are 
laid down by some of the basic elements of the Christian faith 
itself. They are contained in Biblical faith and given to us 
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by that faith. It is our purpose to suggest three conditions which 
in a broad way may be considered to form the framework 
within which the service of the Christian intellectual may find 
its greatest force. 


1. A Christian use of intellectual powers must be governed 
by a biblical view of man. It is characteristic of the general 
intellectual tradition of the west that the character and the 
functions of ‘‘mind” are not sufficiently seen in relation to the 
human beings in which “mind’’ is located. This is due directly 
to the powerful influence of Greek philosophy, which separated 
mind and body, ascribing to ‘“‘mind”’ a universal character and 
giving it both ontological status and associating it with the 
good. It is curious that this basic viewpoint has been more 
influential in western civilization and in Christian thinking in 
the west than the biblical view. Old Testament and New 
Testament alike, despite some verbal similarities in the New 
Testament to Greek ideas, do not make such a fundamental 
separation in human nature. It is more characteristic of the 
biblical view of man that he is a unit, a human being, and 
that the different functions of his mind, his body, his spirit, 
do not point to ultimately different realities, but rather are 
bound up together in the same reality of the human being. 
God is not defined in the Bible as “‘mind’’, and the part of man 
which has to do with “mind” is therefore not viewed in the 
Bible as the Godly part of him. There is no scale of values 
along these lines to be found in the Bible. Instead, the Bible 
is concerned with the person, and speaks of him as a whole, and 
as the creature of God. This means that whatever we think of 
as “‘intellect’’ or “intellectual processes” or “‘mind’’, is part 
and parcel of a man, and to be seen in the context of the whole- 
ness of the human being. 

The intellect or mind is therefore a part of the sinful nature 
of man, no less than his “will” or “flesh” or “spirit” or the 
“imagination of his heart”. The biblical view, however we 
may expound it, is that man is a fallen creature, corrupt, in 
rebellion against his Creator. There is not one part of human 
nature which is fallen, and another part which is a participant 
in the “divine” or the “good” and therefore only in need of 
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being extricated from the general sad state of the man himself. 
The intellectual is not a man whose intellectual pursuits in 
themselves have started him on a climb up a spiritual ladder 
and who therefore stands so many rungs higher than his non- 
intellectual neighbours. “‘All have sinned and fall short of the 
glory of God” (Rom. 3: 23). This provides us, clearly, with 
one of the bases for a sharp denial that there is or should be 
an intellectual élzte in the Church. There should not be, and 
in deepest fact cannot be, whether in the pulpit, the theological 
school, or the Church at large. The intellect from which an 
élite would have to be created is itself corrupt, for it is indis- 
soluble from the man himself, from the man who has “‘ex- 
changed the truth about God for a lie and worshipped and served 
the creature rather than the Creator’ (Rom. I: 25). 


2. A Christian use of intellectual powers must be governed 
by a biblical understanding of redemption, especially as redemption 
applies to intellectual processes. If we speak of the subjective 
side of redemption, that aspect of redemption in which we 
take up our cross daily, in which we are born again, in 
which the old man is made into a new man, it is clear from 
our own experience that there are parts of our whole self 
which can remain all but untouched. It is this fact which 
requires that we grow in the grace of God. It is this fact 
which makes it necessary for the process of our conversion 
to take place over and over again, reaching ever new 
depths of our souls. Who has not had the experience of 
feeling that a certain habit or that a certain aspect of our life 
is relatively well under the control of Christ, only to have a 
wholly unsuspected part of our being suddenly burst forth 
in rebellion, reducing us again to the point where we can only 
ask for mercy ? Who has not felt the great hesitation which 
comes when it is clear that God wants to reach into the secret 
part of the soul, which for one reason or another we are afraid 
to let Him touch ? Who has not felt the persistence of the 
great Pursuit from which, even when we close now this door 
and now that door of our hearts, we know we ultimately shall 
not escape ? Each of us can see ourselves mirrored, in our 
own particular ways, in the story of the rich young ruler who 
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found it so difficult to give up the wealth he loved, and turned 
sadly away. The stubbornness of the parts of the self, its soul, 
will, mind, and all that it is, to yield to the call of God is a 
part of the experience of every Christian. 

Special aspects of this general situation confront us when 
we think of the intellect and its processes. One of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the mind is its self-consciousness. It 
is the mind which enables us, so to speak, to stand outside of 
ourselves and look at ourselves, to be conscious of ourselves, 
and to be conscious of ourselves in such a way that we can 
analyse and evaluate and correct ourselves. Yet this power of 
the mind contains two temptations. The first is to think that 
this self-consciousness is objective, that we really know our- 
selves the best. It is the temptation to forget that even those 
activities of the mind which seem to be divorced from the rest 
of us are intimately, during the process of self-analysis, connect- 
ed with the rest of us, and are the product in great degree of 
what the rest of our self actually is. We may at one time feel 
that the real “‘self’’ is the conscious self which is doing the 
analysing ; we may at another time feel that the real self is 
that great sub-stratum which is being analysed by the mind. 
Either way, we fall into the temptation of divorcing the mind 
or the intellect from the rest of ourselves. We stand at that 
moment on the side of Greek philosophy, and we do not learn 
what the Bible teaches us, that man is a unit and a whole. 

A second temptation comes out of the first one. This is to 
forget that the mind is itself corrupt, that is, to forget that the 
part of us which is self-conscious and which is able to analyse 
the remainder of the self, is shot through with the same self- 
interested corruption with which the whole self has been con- 
taminated. Thus there is no such thing as an objective self- 
correction. The mind which analyses and which prescribes 
the cure is itself unable to do so because it is infected with 
the same sickness as the self. It is at this point that many 
serious personal conflicts arise, for the corrupt rationalizations 
of the mind compound the corrupt desires, urges, and 
instincts of the self to produce, not wholeness and_ inte- 
gration of the human being, but its further confusion and 
disintegration. 


ree 
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Here, also, it may be pointed out, lies, at least by analogy, 
a source of much of the confusion and the impotence of the 
Church. Much of church life is governed by what we would 
call rationalistic processes: church administration, church 
strategy, church public relations, church evangelistic programs 
are all frequently governed by intellectual processes and pre- 
suppositions which assume that there is a sphere of rational 
planning that is applicable anywhere. These presuppositions are 
hardly distinguishable from better business and advertising 
processes in the secular world. Their adoption by church 
organizations is testimony to the fact that at the very root, ‘‘mind”’ 
and the processes of ‘“‘mind” are regarded as something separable, 
something not subject or at least not subject in the same way, 
to the redemption wrought in Christ. There is an incursion 
at this point of the presuppositions of Greek philosophy into 
church life which accounts to a great degree for the fact that 
much church life is hardly distinguishable from the practices 
of its surrounding environment. 

If, however, these temptations are resisted and the intellect 
is understood to be subject to redemption, at least four matters 
will emerge with some clarity. The first is that intellectual 
processes will have about them the freedom of true humility. 
Humility is frequently thought of as a quality of the spirit. But 
it is also a quality of the mind, and if it is not a quality of the 
mind, it is not likely to be a very genuine quality of the spirit. 
The mind subjected to Christ is a mind which stands under 
the truth and is subject to it, not the master over it. The 
great, grand subjection of the mind to the truth of God will 
permit the mind to master many details about the creation 
and about life in the created world, but this great subjection 
gives a permanent and overarching context to the operations 
of the mind, the fruit of which is the freedom of humility. 
This is at least a part of the meaning of the statement that 
we “shall know the truth and the truth shall make us free” 
(John 8: 32). 

Secondly, the real but ultimately mysterious connection 
between prayer and mental processes, especially imagination, 
will be reflected in the intellectual processes which have been 
subjected to the mind of Christ. It must not be thought that 
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this is an automatic connection so that if a man prays he will 
automatically be given a flowering imagination. There are no 
such mechanics in the process as this. Indeed, there are no 
mechanics in it at all, and the precise nature of the relationship 
is doubtless inexplicable and mysterious. It is, on the other 
hand, a very real connection. There is substance to the fact 
that the mind which is in a vital contact with the spirit of 
God in prayer — however that term may be defined —is an 
enlarged mind, is a freed mind, and is a mind in which the 
powers of imagination come vigorously to the fore. It is in 
this intimate aspect of redemption that the forces of imagination 
find a profound stimulation. 

Third, integrity and honesty are revealed in the processes 
of the intellect which is subject to the redemption of Christ. 
Redemption is the process of God whereby man is restored to 
health, to wholeness, which takes away the divisions and the 
conflicts and rebellions in him. It is the process in which a 
lie is exchanged for the truth, where life is lived to the glory of 
the Creator and not the glory of the creature. There is about 
the man who lives in obedience to Christ a unity of aim and of 
purpose and of being which marks him as a new man. His eye 
is single, his communication is yea and nea; he presses on to 
do one thing. In his so-called rational processes, or better, 
in the working of his mind, this shows forth as integrity and as 
honesty. The inevitable temptations, associated with self- 
consciousness, with which the nature and operations of the 
intellect present us, tend to produce in us a lack of integrity 
and therefore a kind of dishonesty. We appear to be other than 
we are, and we try to understand ourselves and have others 
understand ourselves in terms which are different from the 
reality. To suit the purposes of this self-deception, we are 
tempted to distort the truth in our relationships with 
others. The unredeemed mind is a source of dishonesty. 
The mind, however, brought under Christ participates in His 
redemption of the self. The result is, as the Bible would 
have it, the redemption of the whole man, rather than the 
frustration of this redemption because the part of the man 
which has to do with the mind is left outside the sphere of 
redemption. 
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Redemption, however, affects not only the relation of the 
mind to the self and the qualities of the mind, but — fourthly — 
it affects the interests of the mind, the content of what it deals 
with. The touching of the mind by the love of Christ changes 
its direction. With whatever it may have been previously 
concerned, it is henceforth concerned with people. There are 
of course many and diverse ways in which intellectual interests 
may give expression to a basic concern for human beings. 
The relatively narrow range of interests which we tend to call 
intellectual, literature, drama, music, poetry, and the like, 
may well enough have behind them a true and direct love of 
man and concern for his life. A concern for people does not 
restrict the various ways in which the intellect exercises its 
talents. It does, however, mean that there is a purpose which 
informs the works of the mind, and that this purpose is directed 
toward man. Intellectual pursuits in themselves, uninformed by 
the great purpose of God in Christ, fall outside the sphere of 
the mind which is subject to Christ. 


3. The Christian use of intellectual power must be governed 
by the fundamental character of the Church. There is no need 
here to describe the various Biblical images of the Church and 
to probe into the reality which they portray, save for one point. 
Without exception they show an organism in which the parts 
are in such a relation to each other that none takes precedence 
over the other, but all owe their life and function to Christ. 
The only sense in which one member may be thought to be 
‘before’? another member is in the character of his service, 
and even here it is doubtful whether the judgment belongs to 
man. It is within this basic texture of the Christian society 
that’ the intellectual takes his place. It is a place which is 
conditioned by the fact that, however it is expressed, there are 
diversities of gifts, all of which are needed by the whole. The 
intellectual, with proper safeguards against obvious temptations, 
can estimate his gifts and his training, and on the basis of 
this estimation he can view his equipment as the pre-condition 
of his service. He must never view it as the basis of his status. 
His status comes not from such matters, but from the power 
which is at work in him to do God’s will. The intellectual must 
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view his work as depending not on the power of his brain but 
upon the presence in his work of the Lord who commands 
his mind and spirit. 


II 


The vocation of the Christian intellectual 


We have been dealing with the general context in which 
the Christian intellectual should see himself. This is a context 
provided, not by the qualities of the intellectual himself, nor 
by the situation of the world or of the Church, but rather by 
the demands of the Christian faith itself. Christian intellectual 
powers, we suggest, find their right place and full force when 
they are held within a biblical understanding of man, of re- 
demption, and of the Church. When this happens, the work of 
the mind, the processes of the intellect, find their right relation- 
ship to other aspects of the self, and the whole is brought into 
a right relationship to Jesus Christ and to the fellowship of 
Jesus Christ on earth, the Church. A deeply rooted freedom 
of the mind, a release of the power of imagination, honesty and 
integrity and unity of the mind, and a basic concern of the 
mind for people are at least some of the results of the under- 
standing of the intellectual processes in terms of Christian 
faith. 

It is, however, necessary to proceed further and to ask 
what is the task of the Christian intellectual in the present 
situation of world and Church. The Christian intellectual is a 
man with a certain set of gifts and interests; he is a part of 
the great diversity of the Church, and it is important that his 
function and task be reviewed and analysed in order that his 
gifts may make their full contribution. We suggest three major 
tasks of the Christian intellectual, realizing that these are 
tasks which he must perform throughout the history of the 
Church and into the future, but which have very particular 
relevance for the situation of the Church today. 


1. The first function of the Christian intellectual is in the 
realm of theology. It must be made clear at once that this broad 
task does not refer only or even primarily to the task of the 
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professional theologian. The Christian intellectual may pursue 
his theological task in many ways — in literature, in the pulpit, 
in the political affairs of the world, in the classroom, indeed 
anywhere. In referring to the theological task of a Christian 
intellectual, we do not refer to a particular profession, but 
rather to a broad area of work in which many must participate. 

Today the greatest theological task has to do with what 
we may call the purity of the gospel and the greatness of its 
vision. Many have been, especially in the past generation or 
two, at work in this field. Yet this work, in many cases nobly 
begun, needs to be deepened and carried into wider reaches 
of the life of the Church. More people need to be brought into 
the process. More areas of the Church’s life need to be examined. 
A wider variety of intellectual gifts need to be brought into 
the process — not only the gifts of the theologian, but the gifts 
of the layman whose theological insight is sound but whose 
intellectual equipment and training is different from that of 
the professional theologian, and whose contribution is therefore 
made in a different area of life. 

Consider, for instance, some of the ways in which the gospel is 
most profoundly contaminated, and thus weakened and its grand 
vision obscured, in the present situation. A general worldliness 
in the churches comes at once to mind. This takes different 
forms in different countries, but it is a general fact that in 
country after country the churches are all but undistinguishable 
from the world in which they live. Ecclesiastical habits may 
make them different from the secular world, but the essential 
quality of their fellowship, their life, and the life of their members 
does not seem to be greatly different from respectable behaviour 
which has secular roots. Is this basically a question of a simple 
failure, that is a failure not sufficiently to live up to the demands 
of the gospel ? We think not. It appears more to be theological 
failure, that is a failure really to penetrate through the secular 
patterns which have so strong a hold upon us into the purity 
of the gospel. The gospel therefore is understood and interpreted 
in ways which are not true, and the power of secularism or 
worldliness holds sway. This is not to deny that the churches 
_ possess statements of their faith which are orthodox. That 
they surely do. It is the understanding of the basic doctrines 
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contained in these statements which are subject to this failure 
to penetrate. The task with which we are confronted by this 
situation is essentially a theological task. 

The same must be said for a number of other situations 
which are true of at least large areas of the Church in the present 
day. One thinks, for instance, of the hold which ecclesiasticism 
has upon the Church and Christian thinking. The gospel is 
interpreted too exclusively in terms of the demands, the tradi- 
tions, the customs and habits of organized churches. It is 
maintened too frequently that one is a disciple of the Lord 
by being a member of a church organization. This problem 
will doubtless not be solved by creative theological work, for 
it is a problem also of profound sociological, historical, and 
psychological dimensions. Yet there is within this situation 
a fault and a failure which is essentially theological, namely, 
a confusion concerning the gospel and the Church of the gospel 
on the one hand, and the churches on the other hand, and the 
relationship between them. 

Another situation which illustrates the theological task of 
the Christian intellectual may be described by the term syn- 
cretism, if that term is understood in a very broad sense. Some- 
times this is an ideological syncretism in which the uniqueness 
of the gospel is lost by submerging it to the requirements of 
other ideologies in the interests of a broader truth. Thus there 
are those, and in increasing numbers and power, who urge that 
all religions are avenues to God, that it behoves the Christian 
to pay attention to his own spiritual life and live in harmony 
with others, and who thereby obscure and lose the great vision 
of the Lordship of Jesus Christ over the whole world. On 
other occasions, syncretism appears in the form of yielding the 
distinctive Christian claim to the pressures of a particular 
culture or political ideology, and of thereby making the gospel 
the servant of the nation or the culture in which it lives. Thus 
when Christianity and communism become fused with one 
another, as is the case with some Christians (although by no 
means all) behind the Iron Curtain, or as when Christianity 
and Americanism become intertwined, a syncretism has set in 
which is testimony to an essentially theological failure on the 
part of the Church. Another temptation to syncretism is found 
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when Christians, whether in order to make an “appeal” to 
wider numbers or in order to become more “relevant” or for 
whatever motive, yield too much to the pressure of what the 
public wants. Thus the general cult, very evident in some 
countries, of “Christianity and happiness’’, ‘Christianity and 
inner peace’ and the like, the cult which distorts the relation- 
ship between Christian faith and sound psychology, merges 
the distinctiveness of the gospel with the apparent needs of 
the time to too great a degree, and in so doing distorts the 
gospel. 

What we have said about worldliness and ecclesiasticism 
and syncretism is not meant to describe the whole theological 
task of the Church. There are other tasks of very urgent impor- 
tance. We have, however, attempted to illustrate the main 
point, namely, that at present the primary theological task 
of the Christian intellectual is to understand and set forth 
the gospel in its purity. Many of the ecumenical studies now 
in process in the World Council of Churches are contributions 
to this general problem. An inquiry, for instance, on “The 
Lordship of Christ over the World and the Church” explores 
anew the biblical position that Christ is Lord of all, and endeav- 
ours to discover what that Lordship means for the world, for the 
Church, and for the relationship between the two. Another 
study on “Christ and the Church” undertakes to see in a fresh 
way the distinctive relationship between the Head of the Church 
and its members and body, and the significance of this for 
the organized churches. Both are designed to achieve a new 
understanding of the purity of the gospel. 

In whatever way it may be done, this is a task, in one sense, 
of uncovering the gospel, of getting through the layers of human 
perspective, of tradition, of particular historical viewpoint, to 
the essential character of the biblical faith. It is a task also 
of maintaining this biblical faith. One can never penetrate into 
an understanding of the purity of the gospel once for all. All 
of the human pressures which make for distortion rush right 
back in. The Christian intellectual has the task of maintaining 
a sharp awareness of the subtleties of human influence which 
constantly corrupt the understanding of the gospel, and of 
maintaining an ever vigilant process of rediscovery. 
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2. A second function of the Christian intellectual ts the analysis 
of human situations, the analysis of the conditions in which people 
live, and the effect which these conditions have upon human life. 
Here the whole range of the sciences which have to do with the 
study of human life, anthropology and social anthropology, 
sociology and economics, psychology and social psychology 
and psychiatry, and medicine, as well as those disciplines of 
academic life and realities of human society which are known 
as the “liberal arts’, come into full stature as contributing 
to the understanding which a Christian intellectual can provide 
of the situation of men. To them all, the Christian must bring 
his basic presuppositions about the nature of man, man’s 
relationship to God, man’s redemption and his ultimate destiny. 
Indeed, one of the primary tasks of the Christian intellectual 
in these realms is to make a successful connection between the 
presuppositions of Christian faith and the presuppositions of 
these widely varying sciences and disciplines. This task has not 
been completed, in some cases hardly started, and it needs 
desperately to be done. Beyond this, the task is to assimilate 
into a Christian analysis of human situations all that these 
sciences have to teach. Still further, however, when all on 
this score is said and done, is the task of the Christian’s own 
analysis of men. This must be an analysis and an understanding 
of the condition of men’s souls. This must be an analysis of 
their setting and place in society. This must be an analysis 
of the relationship between the two. Above all, this must be 
an analysis which arises, not from utilitarian purposes of any 
kind, but from a genuine concern for men as such. The Christian 
cannot afford simply to take over other analyses. He must 
make his own and he must make them for his own distinctly 
Christian reasons. There has been, especially in recent theological 
thought, a great preoccupation with the condition of man. Some 
have commented that we have had enough of this. The contrary, 
however, would in fact seem to be true. We have not had nearly 
enough, not nearly enough to provide us with a real understand- 
ing of human beings in our complicated world society. This re- 
mains a major call upon the energies of the Christian intellectual. 

As illustrative of some of the diverse types of work which 
are required in this field, we may cite two of the studies of the 
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World Council of Churches. One of these is the inquiry on 
“Our Common Christian Responsibility towards Areas of 
Rapid Social Change’. A part of this study is analytical, in 
order to help Christians understand the essential issues, that 
is the problems which are the root problems, in the vast social 
revolutions which are taking place in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Without such analysis, Christian effort is likely to 
be irrelevant and to be swamped in a sense of impotence and 
frustration. In a different field, analysis is required of the situation 
of men who are subject to the demands of powerfully resurgent 
non-Christian religions, and of what is involved in presenting 
the Christian gospel to them in that very vital situation. The 
encounter between Christianity and the non-Christian religions 
has been and is a matter of serious theological perplexity on 
other grounds, but it is now clear that the analysis of the human 
condition of the non-Christian is of prime importance. This 
requires an understanding of the impact of. his religion upon 
him, as well as of the social and personal condition in which he 
finds himself. 


3. The third function of the Christian intellectual 1s to learn 
how to state clearly the ultimate demands of the gospel within 
every human situation. It must be quickly explained that this 
is not the task of “‘application’’, that is, the task of considering 
the high demands of the gospel and then applying them by 
means of derivative principles to a particular human problem. 
One must register strong doubts about the validity of deriving 
principles from the gospel which will give guidance as to the 
solution of the problems of life. The gospel is not a “‘super- 
proposition”? from which lesser propositions can be deduced ; 
it is the living Word of God. In deducing principles in this way, 
there is an inherent difficulty, which makes one doubt the 
legitimacy of the process itself, that there is in such a process 
too great an opportunity for ideas and presuppositions which 
do not belong to the gospel to creep in and vitiate its power and 
strength. Too often the principles which are supposed to 
mediate the gospel to the actual human situation serve more 
to rob the gospel of its light and power than to solve the human 
problem. The task to which we should better give our attention 
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is the task of putting the full light of the gospel into the com- 
plexity and darkness of human dilemmas in such a way that 
those problems are illumined. Thus a World Council study on 
Christianity and atomic war has been led not so much to political 
and military matters as to the ultimate issues of the Christian 
understanding of creation and of human destiny, and to basic 
matters of Christian ethics. The need to shed the light of the 
gospel on this complex problem, as on any other confronting man 
today, as will readily be discerned, is the reason why the purity of 
the gospel must be recovered and why searching analyses of human 
situations must be undertaken. These are the pre-conditions 
of the third task. Yet a discovery of the gospel’s purity and an 
analysis of the problems of men will not automatically yield 
a successful putting together of the two. Christians have to 
learn to set the light in the darkness, they have to be trained 
to sound a distinct note on the bugle, they have to grow into 
what it means to set up signs of the Lord’s reign and His coming 
in triumph. Here is a task for the Christian intellectual of 
prime, yes, even decisive importance. As, however, it is describ- 
ed, a note of warning must be sounded. There is a sense in 
which Christians can work too hard at this task. It will indeed 
not happen automatically as a result of any amount of careful 
preparation, and conscious effort is therefore required. On the 
other hand, it must not be thought that the connection between 
the gospel and human problems must be made with fine and 
definite precision. So to think is to worry too much. The 
gospel ultimately does its own work, contains its own power, 
provides its own relevance. It is neither right nor profitable for 
Christians to strain too hard at this point. It may well be that 
the gospel which we try to proclaim in its fullness amid the 
darkness of human life is intended at that moment by God to 
have a different relevance from the one we have in mind. There 
is in this situation indeed a task for the Christian intellectual, 
but, it is a task which — like all others — he must undertake in ~ 
faith, and in the knowledge that after all it is God that works 
in him “both to will and to work for his good pleasure” (Phil. 
2rers) 


The SCM as an Intellectual Community 


WILLIAM NICHOLLS 


When the Christian looks at the present-day university, 
at any rate in the English-speaking world, he sees little ground 
for satisfaction in the state of intellectual life, whether his 
standard of judgment is the Christian revelation or simply the 
liberal concern for truth. The old European idea of the uni- 
versity as a place of disinterested pursuit of truth for its own 
sake has fallen into disrepute, and with it the very idea of 
an “intellectual”, or of the validity of the intellectual life. 
The American term, “egghead’’, expresses the amused contempt 
with which the public, including the majority of students, 
regards the intellectual today. To be seriously concerned with 
ideas, except as a means to technical progress, is necessarily to 
be irrelevant to the real business of life, which is the enhance- 
ment of our standard of living and the increase in man’s power 
over his environment. At the same time, if the intellectual is 
despised and thought irrevelant to society, he is also feared 
because he will be likely to ask those fundamental questions 
which are not asked: what is the meaning of life, why are we 
pursuing a prosperity that has to be guarded with thermo- 
nuclear weapons, what indeed am I apart from a career and 
success ? For this reason, the Christian, who is not himself 
primarily or only an intellectual, has an interest in the intel- 
lectual’s fate, for the awkward questions which the intellectual 
may ask are also those which the Christian has already put 
to himself, and knows he must put to his fellow students. The 
disrepute of the intellectual, which is the outcome of the present- 
day students’ fear of commitment, naturally carries with it a 
deafness to the Christian proclamation. 

However, our interest in the intellectual life of the university, 
and its present decay, does not arise primarily from its con- 
sequences for our own mission. It arises rather from our con- 
viction that the university has a place in the order of God, 
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that God has a purpose for it, and that the disinterested pursuit 
of truth for its own sake is something that God wishes to have 
continued and carried on, in spite of the prevalent climate. 
The Christian cannot welcome unequivocally the present trans- 
formation of all university education into what is virtually 
technical education, even though he may agree with current 
structures on the irresponsibility of intellectuals who con- 
tract out of a concern for the common life of a wider community. 
It is true that the disrepute into which intellectuals have fallen 
is in part their fault. None the less, it is also the case that 
those who decry them have less idea than they of the real 
meaning of the university, and that many present-day students 
have never seen the first thing about the meaning of their life 
as students. 

In a “‘society without metaphysics’, as Alasdair MacIntyre 
has called our own in a broadcast on the BBC, there is no 
coherence or purpose beyond the immediate satisfaction of 
felt needs. The purpose of those who think cannot in such 
a situation go beyond the satisfaction of the needs felt by 
society. At present, society is aware of the need for science 
graduates, and for technically trained persons in general. It 
is aware of the need for teachers, and even for doctors and 
ministers. Society has no clear conception of the purpose of 
a student as such, and this bears most hardly on the arts student, 
whose work does not immediately fit him for any particular 
profession or function in society. The science student, or the 
student of medicine, even the divinity student, can readily 
see some social relevance in his work. The student who cannot, 
and has not been taught that the life of the mind can be more 
nearly an end in itself than his contemporaries suppose, is 
oppressed with a sense of unreality, reinforcing the psychological 
strains of all student life. Hence arises the characteristic phe- 
nomenon, at any rate in my own country, of students who, 
so far from throwing themselves gladly into the life of a student, 
will go to any length to right a balance which they feel has 
been upset by their becoming students. They adopt none of 
the characteristic habits of dress and behaviour of students, 
their leisure pursuits have nothing to do with the life of the 
university, and in the vacations they habitually work at some 
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form of manual labour, not necessarily because they need 
the money they earn in that way, for they frequently spend 
it at once, or spend it only on luxuries, but because to work 
with their hands and to earn money for it gives them a feeling 
of being more real than they are in term-time. 

The student Christian community is not immune from these 
trends. The SCM is unpopular among the majority of the 
Christian students, who regard it as a ‘“‘talking-shop’’, a clique 
of persons whose only concern is pointless discussion. The 
appeal of the SCM, if it is to retain its traditional concerns, 
looks like becoming more and more a minority one. While, 
again, the SCM is no doubt in part to blame for this, through its 
neglect of the pastoral problems that students actually have, 
and its concentration on the concerns it thinks they ought to 
have, it is none the less disturbing if the SCM is becoming 
everywhere, as it has already in the university from which I 
write, a small minority group among the students who are 
active Christians in the university, catering in effect for an 
élite group. Even in the SCM, the most common complaint 
about a speaker is likely to be that he was too intellectual, 
too “high-powered”. Thinking about the faith is not held 
by the present-day student to be any natural part of Christian 
obedience. For him, too, the most natural expression of his 
Christianity is some form of service outside the intellectual com- 
munity of the university. If there are indeed exceptions to all 
these generalizations, few would be prepared to dispute their 
applicability to the universities of this country. 


A holy community 


In this situation, it will be part of the distinctive calling 
of the SCM to be a holy community living by grace the true 
intellectual life. Because the Christian has known his nothingness 
and sinfulness before God, he ought to be delivered from the 
excessive preoccupation with action as against contempla- 
tion, with doing as against being, with evangelism as against 
worship, which characterizes even the Christian student today. 
The acknowledgement of man’s radical sinfulness means that 
- his action is not more valuable than his thought, even if it 
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also means that his thought is likewise tainted with pride. 
Having learned something of disinterested contemplation 
through his liturgical and personal prayer, he will be able 
to approach his studies with a deeper understanding of their 
importance. He will also be enabled to see that if God has 
put him in the university for the time being, he will not best 
fulfil his vocation by seeking to escape into a form of discipleship 
in which God has not at present placed him. The SCM, as 
a holy community within the academic world, will begin by 
acknowledging the validity of the calling of the student as a 
whole-time vocation, and a first priority, after worship itself, 
for the Christian in the university. 

The student will no doubt receive the Gospel of redemption 
in common with the rest of the Church, but he will also have 
his own way of apprehending it. He will need to acknowledge 
Christ the Lord as the truth, to which he owes unconditional 
allegiance. Not for him an emotional conversion which leaves 
the life of the mind untouched, sealed off by a water-tight 
barrier from the influx of the implications of the truth of the 
Gospel, and the faith of the person correspondingly untouched 
by the questions his intelligent mind might ask. A Christian 
student cannot have ‘a simple, childlike faith’, or he will 
be unfaithful to God as well as to the university. In knowing 
Christ as the truth, he will know himself judged for his intel- 
lectual sins, and called to a redemption which will make of 
his mind a part of the new creation of God. 

In corresponding to the grace of this redemption, the student 
will find himself accepting responsibility towards God for his 
own thinking and for his share in the thinking that is going 
on in the community of intellectuals of which he is a part. 
He will strive to learn to make his thinking characterized at all 
points by “‘creatureliness’’, von Htigel’s word, which is better 
than humility as a term for what we want, because it transfers the 
emphasis from the subjective virtue to the objective ground 
for it, removing moralism, and making humility, as it is, synon- 
ymous with truth. In all our thinking we have to keep central 
the truth that we and all we study have been made by God, 
and are dependent upon Him for their very existence, let alone 
for their proper functioning. There is to be seen in the thinking 
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of many today, especially perhaps natural scientists, psychia- 
trists, and sociologists, a cynical disregard of ‘‘creatureliness’’, 
an assumption of confidence in the possession of power, which 
reminds one of the sin of the older liberalism that was destroyed 
by the World War. But that liberalism had a strongly ethical 
basis and many Christian roots. Its former idealism, however, 
is now replaced by an open disregard of any other criterion 
than that of what we are able to do. 

Thirdly, the Christian student who rightly understands his 
calling will know himself obliged to an ascesis of the mind, 
a training and discipline of his thought and imagination under- 
taken for the purging away of his sins and the glory of God. 
He has to learn to make the offering of his academic work the 
main substance of his Christian obedience, and this is far more 
difficult actually to do than to understand as an obligation. 
Indeed, the sanctification of the mind is as lengthy and ago- 
nizing a matter as any other form of sanctification, and it 
cannot be won without a discipline as stern as that of monk 
or missionary. For this reason, the Church does not encourage 
the Christian student to give up the attempt, but rather, since 
he is faced with a lengthy task, to start at once. Without at 
least the beginnings of such sanctification, it is useless to think 
of ourselves as anything of a redemptive element in the life 
of the university. On the contrary, we shall be, and Christian 
students commonly are, an easy prey for the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. 

The elements of such an ascesis have often been sketched, 
in the Federation and in Roman Catholic groups. Their basis, 
as of all other forms of Christian living, will be faithful and 
recollected participation in the liturgy of the Church. This both 
presupposes and ought to lead to a discipline of private prayer 
and recollectedness whose means and methods have been 
studied in Christian tradition, especially in the Catholic churches. 
Such prayer cannot be separated from the proper and creaturely 
functioning of the whole mind. Our minds need to be cleansed 
by repentance and sanctifying grace from all self-centred brood- 
ing and day-dreaming, from all violence of opinion and prej- 
udice, from pride in our work, its achievements in the past 
and possibilities in the future, from everything that would 
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hinder that quiet and docile frame of mind which can “sit 
down before the facts’’, and being cleansed from self-assertion, 
see the creation of God as full of His glory. The Christian 
intellectual is committed to a program of mortification of the 
intellect and its passions which his prayer will both necessitate 
and make possible. To live in the truth, to do the truth, do not 
come naturally, or arise spontaneously in a Christian life in 
which they are not deliberately sought, in correspondence with 
the sanctifying grace of God. Lastly, the Christian intellectual 
will have to embark on the difficult and subtle task of relating 
his work to his faith, by exploring the relationship of his subject 
to revealed truth. There is no ready-made formula for such a 
relationship, and it varies with the subject. The autonomy of the 
secular is after all only another name for the abiding validity 
of the creation, as good and real, though always dependent on 
God. The ‘‘dependent reality” of the creation is only reaffirmed 
when it is restored in Christ. 


Study in the life of the SCM 


The British SCM has long maintained that it is an implication 
of the calling of the SCM to be an intellectual community, that 
the life of the SCM itself must always be characterized by 
study. This means that the SCM in its study groups must be 
studying not only the Bible, though this must always come 
first, but also, at the other pole, the intellectual, cultural, and 
political life of man. It might be possible to imagine a religious 
faith that did not involve study, even for an intellectual, but 
such faith would be very different from the Christian one. 

Study is bound up with the very basis of the Christian faith 
as a historical revelation. The Christian finds God not in reli- 
gious experience or nature mysticism, but in Jesus Christ, 
a man living in a Jewish culture remote from ours in time, as 
well as in thought and way of life. Study is needed for the 
very understanding of such a faith, though we do not mean 
that every individual, however unintelligent and uneducated, 
is bound to carry out such a study for himself. But the Church 
as such, and therefore every qualified member of it, is called 
to base its faith and life on the study of this revelation. The 
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revelation must be understood. Christ must emerge from 
the concealments of an alien culture and become real to us 
in ours, and yet this must happen without Him losing His 
Jewishness, or we shall re-make Him in our own image, as the 
nineteenth century liberals did. 

On the other hand, such a revelation needs to be applied and 
interpreted. It will not contain ready-made solutions of prob- 
lems that have only arisen in the centuries since the Incarnation. 
It is no use coming out with the alleged “Bible answer’’ to 
some modern problem, and calling this speaking the Word 
‘with authority. This is not merely not to speak the Word with 
authority, it is not to speak the Word at all. We find the Word 
for our time by wrestling with such problems of interpretation 
and application, by continually bringing together the Bible and 
our own situation. 

In its life of study, the SCM will be seeking to learn the 
intellectual virtues it seeks for its individual members and 
their more directly academic study. It will seek creatureliness 
above all at those points where a Christian group is tempted 
to lose it, by shunning the habit of assuming that we have all 
the answers to the life of the university, without ever saying 
precisely what those answers are. It will seek precision and 
concreteness in the conclusions it reaches, especially if they 
are to be acted upon. It will try to display an integrity which 
shirks no problem, even if that problem presents a difficulty to 
faith. It will understand, in short, that the intellectual service 
of God is rather more demanding than satisfying the sternest 
of examiners. 


The SCM in the life of the university 


Such an SCM as we have described, which is seeking to 
live a redeemed intellectual life, ought to become visible in the 
university primarily as an intellectual community marked out 
by certain assumptions about truth and the disciplines that the 
search for it requires, and not as a propagandist pressure group 
seeking converts. As we have seen, the Christian intellectual 
takes Christ as the determinative centre of all his thinking. 
He acknowledges the revelation of God in the historical Jesus 
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as absolute truth, and seeks to organize the life of the mind 
about that centre. If he is a student of the humanities, he 
knows that Christ is true Man, man as he is in God’s will, both 
in creation and in redemption. He recognizes Christ as the 
centre and meaning of history, and yet for that very reason 
need not strive anxiously to find a meaning in history where it 
discloses none of itself. He knows Christ as the meaning of all 
that has meaning, the focus of all relatedness that can make 
sense. 

If, however, the Christian intellectual community is not a 
proselytizing pressure group, but rather a humble group of 
intellectuals concerned for the creatureliness and precision 
of their thinking, it is none the less ready to affirm that what it 
believes about the nature of the intellectual life is not true only 
for itself but for all men. Since the mind of man was created to 
work in that way, anyone can come to share these assumptions 
about the nature of thought, but he will not come to do so 
without finding himself brought up against the core of the faith 
of the intellectual community of Christians, that only in Christ 
is a fallen creation restored. To share in the intellectual life 
of the Church, or indeed any other part of the fruits of its 
own inner renewal, may for a time be possible without conscious 
faith, but such a participation can only be sustained if it is 
nourished from the true springs of that life, in the way that 
is possible only for one who accepts conscious commitment 
to the life and disciplines of the historic Church. 

It will, then, be distinctive of the community of intellectuals 
in the Church to present Christ as the truth. This has two 
meanings : we have just seen that to their fellow intellectuals the 
SCM will have the duty of announcing that the truth is Christ, 
an announcement that is made more by living it out than 
by speaking of it. To many, however, in the university, the 
need is the complementary one of announcing that Christ is 
the Truth. In acknowledging Christ we may not seldom have 
to give up the pretensions of our own intellectuality, to humble 
our pride of intellect. Any student who has been converted 
from unbelief knows what is involved in that. But in committing 
ourselves to Christ we do not renounce our search for truth or 
our intellectual integrity. On the contrary, we shall find our- 
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selves called to even profounder discipline and integrity, and 
within that to a fuller functioning of the mind than ever before 
— supposing that God calls us to remain intellectuals. For we 
might, and this is perhaps especially common with women and 
theological students, be called to a partial or complete renun- 
ciation of our wish to be intellectuals. For our position as 
students or people gifted with unusually high intelligence does 
not necessarily entitle us as of right to pursue the intellectual 
calling. This, too, must be submitted to the will of God. The 
calling of charity is supreme. The point is that in no circumstances 
dare we present the calling of the Christian as ‘“‘intellectual 
suicide’’, to use a phrase spoken in my hearing, and not repudiat- 
ed, by Billy Graham. 

Lastly, the SCM, as an intellectual community in the uni- 
versity, should be characterized by freedom in the sphere of 
the mind. The truth is not our possession, and it does not 
have to be protected by us. We shall not compromise the victory 
of Christ over falsehood by entering into conversation with 
those who do not yet see Him as the truth, even though they 
may be the victims and the propagators of a false ideology. 
The Christian intellectual, supported by the prayers of the 
Church and his own creaturely participation in them, can 
take part in searching conversations with scientific-humanists 
or with Marxists, and while learning from them what they can 
teach him, quietly make his witness to Christ as the truth. 

If God has a will for universities, for the renewal of an 
institution which is at present to so large an extent corrupted, 
we do not now see its shape. Our present task in the university 
lies probably not in grandiose schemes for the Christian or the 
neo-liberal university, but in quietly getting on with the task 
of becoming what we are called to be, the Christian intellectual 
community. It iscertain that if we put our main endeavours into 
that we shall be making a more relevant witness to Christ than 
would be possible in any other way. 


Faith and Culture 


PAuL RIcGuUR 


All the problems which still in the twentieth century arise 
when the preaching of the Cross of Christ comes up against 
secular culture centred on science, the arts, ethics, and politics, 
are the consequences of an event which had incalculable con- 
sequences: this event was the success which the Christian 
mission had in Greece on the original soil of Western culture. 
That the Gospel burst the walls of the synagogue, that it spread 
first into the land of Parmenides, Pythagoras, and Plato, and 
not somewhere else — not, for example, into Egypt or India or 
Africa — that is an event which we may treat either as a simple 
accident, even a tragic mistake, or as the most significant of 
the cultural events in our history. This encounter, this mission, 
this cultural grafting will seem to be a dreadful mistake if we 
decide that the Cross of Christ confounds and shatters all culture, 
and that every attempt to reinterpret the Gospel in terms of 
Greek culture, and conversely every attempt to remould the 
courses of this culture on the basis of Christian preaching, 
are blasphemous and vain. But then the Christian must undo 
his own history, make St. Paul retrace his footsteps in Asia, 
and reduce his faith to a synagogue heresy. 

And yet it is said: “I will destroy the wisdom of. the wise, 
and will bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent.” 
And it is written: “for after that, in the wisdom of God, the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe’. 

Yes, that is said and written. But it is starting from this 
very saying that the original fatherland of culture was con- 
quered and a ‘third man” was born : a man whom the Covenant 
of Israel could not contain nor produce, for this man is par 
excellence a Gentile, but a man whom the Greek educational 
system could not have produced or contained either, for foolish- 
ness had broken its bounds. This “third man’’, this cultivated 
Christian, this believing Greek, is ourselves. It is the charter 
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of life, the system of thought of this “third man’ that 
we must incessantly seek for and rediscover. This charter and 
this system seem to me to consist in a rhythm, a paradox in 
which a task of breaking away and a task of reconciliation 
ceaselessly oppose each other and add to each other. 


I 


The vanity of man’s attempted independence 


I belong to a generation which learned afresh during the 
years 1930-35 the meaning of sharp edges, of theological accu- 
racy, of specificity in Christian preaching. That was a good 
thing ; it was necessary even when it was not enough and was 
only the reverse side of a liberating and constructive message. 
And if by chance the word of reconciliation which we are more 
inclined to accentuate today brought us back to the easy- 
going confusions, the vague syncretisms that we have painfully 
learned to dissolve, there would have to be sounded again 
the same note of attack which comes from a Gospel which 
lacks ““wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ should be made 
of none effect’’. 

But we have learned to understand this task of breaking 
away better by relating it to a task of reconciliation. What does 
the Word of God condemn? Is it the humanity of man ? 
Is the “Jealousy” of God that of the god of Greek tragedy, 
Nemesis, which will not suffer man to be a creator of things, 
of ideas, of works, of institutions ? Does God set a boundary, 
a finite limit to the cultural adventure of learning, of the arts, 
or morality, of politics ? Then the God of Jesus Christ is not 
the God who became man, who assumed the humanity of man ; 
he only assumed it to make it impossible and to render guilty 
human existence as such. 

We have to learn over and over again that the Word of 
God is a word of death, not in relation to the foundation intention 
of the humanity of man, but in regard to its historical fre- 
tensions. In short, we must exercise the difficult ‘‘discernment”’ 
between what humanizes man and what makes him divine in 
a perverse way. The word of the serpent, ‘‘Ye shall be as gods”, 
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indicates the meaning of this discernment : it is not the infinite 
extension of human genius which is questioned by the folly of the 
Cross, but its claim to totality, to self-sufficiency, to being for 
its own sake, in short, its ‘‘passion for the limit’”’. This passionate 
moment is not the original impetus, the historical substance 
of man, but the index of vanity, the Nothing which makes him 
mad and secretly sanctions the death of God. The “‘wisdom”’ 
which the Cross confounds and annihilates is nothing but this 
Nothing, this vanity of man in the clutches of this passion 
for the lmit. 

For this reason the task of a theologically based criticism 
of culture consists in recognizing what kind of “vanity” and 
of making itself gods characterizes the human enterprise in 
our day. For example, the point at which modern science goes 
over into pretension and vanity is certainly not in the building 
up of a mathematics and of a mathematical physics, but in 
the scientist’s belief that the universe as a whole can be reduced 
to a reality of a physico-mathematical type. This carrying of 
everything to the limit — or to a system — produces a real 
mutation accompanied by passionate feeling in comparison 
with the reasonable enterprise of mathematicizing nature ; it is 
the “‘vanity” of scientism grafted on to the scientific vocation. 

The same thing is true of the alienation which affects the 
ethical conscience when it presumes to invent good and evil from 
the beginning, to create values, and to proceed to a veritable 
establishing by man of his own humanity. The “vanity” 
travesties the legitimate moral vocation of man: it is true that 
man inaugurates every special order, every concrete sense of 
justice, every historical discernment of value, but this invention 
is only possible on the assumption of a liberty intimately orien- 
tated and internally related by a principle of legitimacy : man 
is not the absolute beginning of the valid and the non-valid 
under pain of failure to distinguish the executioner from the 
victim ; it is because he is in his origins linked with a principle 
(however formal and bare it may be) of ethical validity that he 
invents concrete values, but within a realm of value which 
determines his will on primordial grounds. The movement 
from the ethical inventory to the radical creation of the very 
demand for ethical validity constitutes a second example of 
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carrying everything to the limit and of the system wherein the 
same ‘‘vanity’’ of human wisdom is to be recognized. 

These two examples are enough to give an idea of the 
“discerning of spirits” in which the task of breaking away 
consists. 

It is tempting to believe that one can work out an economy 
of this emendation of the human, this stripping off of vanity. 
We are very ready to believe that the heritage of “humanism” 
is a treasury of “‘neutral’’ truths and values in the face of the 
preaching of the Cross, and that it is easy to ‘‘add”’ the dimen- 
sion of faith to that of “‘culture’’ as one may add a storey to an 
unfinished building. This illusion is not unjustified ; there is 
no obstacle indeed to our completing a mathematical or an 
ethical culture by an authentic religious life. The illusion 
comes from our not considering the living movement of culture, 
but her abstract products in some way “‘neutralized’’ by long 
use. But behind these products which have come into public 
consumption, behind these sedimented deposits, we must find 
the moment of original creation; this return from the ‘‘sed- 
imented”’ to the “original’’ reveals anew the man of the limit. 
As soon as I restore the creative movement of the Greek man, 
of the man of the twelfth century, of the man of the Renaissance, 
of the man of the eighteenth century, I find again the “‘pathos’”’ 
of the great humanisms of history ; from this fire fell the cold 
cinders which we mistake today for an authentic culture and 
which are only the deposit or the legacy of our civilization. 
The enigma of history is that no human grandeur appeared without 
being reinforced by this “pathos”; as though this grandeur 
were henceforth indistinguishable from its culpability. That is 
why we shall never work out the economy of a criticism of 
culture: this is the equivalent in our intellectual life of the 
putting off of the old man. 


II 
The Task of reconciliation 


And yet it is impossible to stop at a theology of breaking 
away. The Gospel is in every respect a ministry of reconcilia- 
* tion : of man with man, of Greek with Jew, and finally of oneself 
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with oneself. It is neither possible nor desirable that man 
should remain divided and torn. Christianity is not the preach- 
ing of an internal warfare, of anguish and insoluble contradic- 
tions, it is a preaching of unity and peace. 

That is why denunciations, ruptures, and oppositions are 
still only the beginning and rebeginning of a “‘sanctification”’ 
of the understanding. 

This reconciliation is fundamentally possible. For two 
reasons: first because the intention of the human enterprise 
rather than its pretentions — that is the intention to know, to 
be able, to will, in short the positive in man — expresses the 
creative intention of God for man. God, in creating man, 
creates his creators ; all creation, fundamentally, participates 
in this original gift of humanity to man. We do not believe 
that man had to steal his humanity from a jealous God or 
that man should be condemned to be stirred up in the fire in 
order to become man. This is the tragic God presupposed by 
the modern critics of Christianity, Marxists or existentialists, 
when they enclose all our culture in the alternative: either 
a God who is object, essence, value, who condemns man to 
sleep in ignorance and obedience, or else a man subject, tran- 
scendent, creating values, who begins his reign by the murder 
of a jealous God. Our God is a God-Act, a God-Gift, who makes 
man a creator in his turn in the measure in which he receives 
and is willing to receive the gift of being free. That is why 
faith condemns nothing of what “‘is’’ but only the “‘vain’’, the 
““‘pseudo”’, the “nothing’”’ which swells the passion for the limit. 

The task of a criticism of culture is to strip man of his 
pretensions in order to lay bare —to discover and to reveal 
in the proper sense — the original destination of man ; the ‘“‘no”’ 
of criticism is only the reverse side of a creator’s “‘yes’’. 

This “‘yes’’ which we must rediscover in the Genesis, in the 
Origin, is also the “‘yes’” of the End, of the Promise, of the 
Apocalypse. The treasure of the nations on the Last Day will 
be laid at the feet of the Lamb : which means that the Kingdom 
only comes like a thief, by breaking and entering, like a Divine 
surprise, because it accomplishes, recapitulates, activates, and 
perfects. It is in the theology of the Kingdom that breaking 
away and reconciliation come to terms. But I only come to 
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think of pruning through growth; of suppression through 
achievement ; of “stripping off” through “‘totalization”. Omega 
is as much “‘yes’”’ as Alpha: He spoke and it was done. He 
speaks and it will be. After that promise man is free with 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God: free from idols, he 
is set free for every adventure of science, art, morals and 
politics. 

Thus did St. Paul with regard to the pagan values of the 
hellenistic world ; when he named the “fruits of the Spirit” 
it was hospitality, gentleness, temperance, the justice of poets 
and philosophers, — it is the Greek educational ideals — that 
he assumes, baptises, and transfigures. This is our task too 
in relation to the values of learning, feeling, and action which 
man has developed in the course of his spiritual adventure. 

An opposite illusion to the one mentioned above tends to 
endow this task of revision and sanctification with secular 
values. This illusion is no longer that of the natural man ; 
it is on the contrary that of the Church-man ; the Christian 
Church brings with it a clerical “‘pathos’’ which makes it treat 
as rebellion or impiety everything that a man does “‘expansively”’; 
modern culture, we must not forget, proceeded from the break- 
ing of the false medieval synthesis between theology and secular 
learning ; man has only been able to enter into possession of his 
multiple potentialities by an act of rebellion of which all our 
culture bears the scar; science and arts, ethics and politics, 
could only unfold their own problematics, their own crisis, 
by breaking the clerical “‘pathos’’ and opposing their “pathos’”’ 
of the limit. From the point of view of the ecclesiastical totality 
which is today in ruins all culture has a negative aspect. Today 
again man only takes possession of himself through the rebellion 
of the great nineteenth century atheisms. Here the “discerning 
of spirits’ is most valuable. It consists not only in discerning 
“vanity” without the pretensions of man and his culture ; it 
consists also in discerning the “Yes’’ of the beginning and the 
Promise in the apparently vehement negations of modern man. 
For through the passion for the limit beyond all vanity, man 
unfolds the magisterium which was entrusted to him at the 
beginning and of which the works are tested in the last day 

through fire. 


The “Egghead” in American Life 


ROBERT McAFEE BROWN 


There used to be a time in America when terms like “‘intellec- 

tual’, and particularly “long-haired intellectual”, were terms 
of scorn. They were used to describe people who were overly 
serious, or hard to understand, or who just plain knew a great 
deal. 
" The emergence of Adlai Stevenson in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1952 (and again in 1956) as a literate, wise, and thought- 
ful man in public life, made the tacking of some label on him 
inevitable. Since Mr. Stevenson’s lack of hair made the term 
“long-haired intellectual’ peculiarly inappropriate, someone 
was led to coin the term “‘egghead”’ to describe both Mr. Steven- 
son and those who found themselves persuaded of Mr. Steven- 
son’s ability to be president. There is a sense in which the word 
is merely descriptive of a bald-headed man under the glare 
of TV lights, as Mr. Stevenson has been in much of the last 
five years. It is a term, however, which has overtones of affec- 
tionate disdain — egg-heads are impractical people, theorizers, 
people who have a great deal of learning but are a bit too “‘intel- 
lectual’” about it. Eggheads may be nice people (“Some of 
my best friends are eggheads’’) but they are still a little too 
academic. They really know too much for their own good. 
Interestingly enough, eggheads are always the other people — 
no-one has ever been heard admitting publicly that he himself 
was an egghead. 

Eggheads have been the subject of many quips and jibes, 
as might be expected. Stevenson, at one point in the last 
campaign, feeling that the term was being used in a slighting 
and discriminating way, felt called upon to paraphrase Karl 
Marx, and exhort, “Eggheads of the world unite, you have 
nothing to lose but your yolks’. And the latest definition 
of an egghead is someone who refers to Marilyn Monroe as 
“Mrs. Arthur Miller’. 
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Eggheads and success 


Recently, however, the egghead in America has been coming 
into his own. It is being demonstrated conclusively that being 
an egghead pays off. The support for this contention is found 
in that latest example of American social insanity, the TV 
quiz show. On these weekly programs, contestants can win 
thousands of dollars by answering questions correctly. The 
more questions they answer, the more money they make. Re- 
cently, an American egghead, Charles Van Doren, a young 
English instructor at Columbia University, skyrocketed to 
national fame by running his earnings over a series of TV 
performances to the astonishing total of $ 129,000. This got 
him national fame, dozens of proposals by mail, a cover story 
in Time magazine, and a whopping big income tax. But his 
adventure showed that knowledge is a valuable thing, for 
which the manufacturers of a tonic for tired blood were willing 
to pay vast sums of money on their TV show. 

Now to be sure, the kind of information Van Doren parleyed 
out over the air waves was not particularly useful or significant 
knowledge (“Name the last eight prime ministers of Great 
Britain in order’, or “Tell the names of the signers of the Treaty 
of Locarno’), but it still won him $ 129,000. People who watch 
television, not always the most erudite of our population, 
could not help establishing a connection between Van Doren’s 
achievement and the reading of books. Clearly, this attractive 
young man had made his mark because of lots of reading, 
study, research, and inquisitiveness, as well as a phenomenal 
memory. Asa result, the “high brow” quiz shows have achieved 
a new popularity, and everybody is scurrying around these 
days acquiring a “specialty”, like Roman numismatics, or 
Argentinian naval history, or major league batting averages, 
in the hope that the gods will recognize this talent and 
reward it. 

In more serious vein, it must be recognized that the eggheads 
or the intellectuals do form a significant segment of American 
life, whether this fact is or is not immediately apparent to 
European and Asian observers of our national scene. If for a 
’ few moments this assertion can be accepted on faith, by those 
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who find it hard to believe, it will be possible to make some 
comments about the egghead and the American religious 
scene. 


Few in the pew 


It must be acknowledged right at the start that, in American 
Protestant church life, eggheads in the pew are not conspicuously 
noticeable. People are always writing books for the so-called 
“intelligent layman’’, but publishers are intensely wary of 
subjecting this “intelligent layman’’ to any very difficult 
material. We simply do not have lay Protestants with the 
theological acumen of a Walter Moberly, or a Reinhold von 
Thadden, or a Dorothy Sayers. Among Protestant theologians, 
we can of course stake a few claims. Reinhold Niebuhr is an 
“egghead’s theologian” par excellence, and is widely read by 
the Adlai Stevensons and the Arthur Schlesingers, even if 
not by the John Foster Dulleses. And Paul Tillich has a wide 
hearing across the face of America among the intellectuals, 
the artists, the psychiatrists, and the statesmen. But the in- 
fluence of these men is much more conspicuous on the eggheads 
outside of the churches than on those within. They are thus 
performing an immensely needful missionary task in building 
bridges between the faith and the culture in which the faith 
is.found. But there are not nearly enough eggheads within 
the Protestant churches who will listen to the two greatest 
American Protestant prophets. 


Eggheads and the “return to religion” 


This fact forces us to examine in a little more detail why it 
is that American eggheads find American Protestantism saying 
so little to them. In this era of the “‘return to religion’, when 
our churches are so crowded and everybody is coming out 
in favour of God, why is it that the eggheads are so little touched 
by this revival? I suspect that it is because the eggheads 
are clever enough to see how superficial much of the return 
to religion is. The egghead has probably spent enough time on 
the psychiatrist’s couch to know that you don’t solve deep- 
seated problems by denying their existence, no matter how 
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much Norman Vincent Peale may exhort his hearers to do 
just that. The egghead is not impressed by sermons on ‘‘How 
Really to Relax’, or “Believe You Can and You Can”, or 
“The Art of Successful Wishing’’. Turning religion into a device 
for getting what one wants, turning prayer into a gimmick 
for doubling incomes and getting rid of ulcers, seems to him 
both cheap and unconvincing. He can get more significant 
help and insight on such matters outside the church. 

I also suspect that the egghead steers clear of organized 
religion in America because it does not seem to him to make 
any real difference in people, or have any kind of cutting edge 
in their lives. What I am getting at here is not only the medioc- 
rity of such American Protestantism, but its lack of positive 
dynamic. Everybody is going to church, but where are the 
fruits of the Spirit ? Ninety-seven per cent of our population 
claims to believe in God, but where are the changed lives ? 
Religion is good box-office for the movies, good material for 
our slick-paper magazines, but where is the infectious faith 
which must communicate itself to others even at the risk of 
being misunderstood ? This is an indictment of American 
Protestants (myself included) who can take their faith so much 
for granted, if they know what the faith is in the first place, 
and who keep their church-going and their religious convictions 
well insulated from any possible impact on the rest of their lives. 

And where the “return to religion” is not guilty of these 
sins vis-a-vis the egghead, it tends to be guilty of other sins. Billy 
Graham’s gospel, for example, has some real affinities with 
historic Christianity, which is a good deal more than can be 
said for the gospel of Dr. Peale. But Billy Graham cannot 
make a real dent on the eggheads because he simply bypasses the 
intellectual problems connected with accepting the Christian 
faith. He has a kind of naive biblicism which does not take 
seriously the problem for faith of biblical criticism or twentieth 
century physics. As a result, eggheads equate Billy Graham 
with an outworn fundamentalism which cannot speak to them. 
This makes it impossible, on Billy Graham’s terms, for them 
to love God with their minds, even though they might have 
occasional inclinations to try to love Him with their hearts 
and souls. Billy Graham’s failure to come to grips with modern 
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from prophetic Christianity. Conversely, he may be ready to 
buy an ultimate pessimism (“You can’t change human nature’’) 
borne in upon him by the “‘facts’’ of twentieth century life 
and usually referred to as “realism’’, or even as “hard-headed 
realism’. But he has real difficulty in seeing what the Christian 
sees — that pessimism must be provisional, and that whatever 
we may say about the evil in man (that “the heart is deceitful 
above all things’), we can also affirm the power of God as 
something which can transform even the most deceitful heart, 
and in whose hands are all the corners of the earth (“Neither 
death nor life... nor anything else in all creation will be able to 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord’’). 

In other words, the egghead knows all about sin, but not 
about redemption. He knows all about man, but not about God. 
He can recognize a paradox a mile off, but he thinks that it is a 
contradiction. He may know that there has been a fall, but he 
does not know that the one who falls has the image of God within 
him. He can ask all of the right questions, but he is pretty well 
convinced that there aren’t any answers. 

It is only the whole Gospel that can speak here, and this is 
the challenge that American Protestantism must try to accept. 
The whole Gospel may, to be sure, have to speak in new and 
unconventional ways, and it may even have to couch some 
of its answers in unconventional language. But it, and it alone, 
can be the power of God and the wisdom of God to those to 
whom it seems at first mere foolishness. 


an 


Is an Intellectual Necessarily a “Déraciné” ? 


Experiences in Madagascar 


DANIEL RALIBERA 


The mass of the population of Madagascar is very proud 
of its intellectual élite, for their success in advanced studies 
represents the first-fruits of a rich harvest, like the promise 
of a new dawn. And yet there is a certain anxiety : it is obvious 
to everybody that the greater number of these intellectuals 
do not come up to expectation. Not only do they tend to live 
in a closed circle, even in an ivory tower, but they have not yet 
succeeded in creating anything original, neither a Madagascan 
expression of Western culture, for instance, nor its opposite. 

These are clear signs that they are déracinés, and we shall 
try to analyze the causes and thereby find the remedy. 

It should first of all be said that Madagascar has only had 
the embryo of a university of her own for a few years. After 
it became a French colony Malagasy students in search of 
higher education were obliged to come to Europe or particularly 
to France, which entailed an absence of anything from four to 
ten years. This prolonged absence meant a serious interruption 
of his life both for the student leaving the country and for 
the graduates returning. Whereas the mass of the population 
has altered very little during this lapse of time, he himself 
has altered considerably : he has acquired a new set of intellec- 
tual, social and economic habits. 

One of the characteristics of intellectuals in Europe which 
strikes us most is this mania for endless discussion, this habit of 
separating principles from their consequences, knowing from 
doing. It seems to us that the European intellectual (more 
precisely shall we say the Greco-Latin) has a great faculty for 
juggling with the essential verities. But the step from this to 
engaging himself personally is one which he does not take easily. 

Here then is our Malagasy intellectual educated in a certain 
Western school returning to his own country with his brain 
full of high principles. The population is Christian in its educa- 
tion, that is to say it is trained not to separate principles from 
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behaviour, knowing from doing, and it listens to these fine theories 
without any tangible application, waits, and is disappointed. 

It must be said too that the Malagasy intellectual has a 
very French conception of social life which conflicts with the 
Malagasy conception. From the nature of things the Frenchman 
is an individualist. The traditional Malagasy can only live in 
society ; he is an inseparable member of the body which is 
society. Wherever anything happy or unhappy befalls a relative, 
including cousins of the nth degree, the Malagasy is bound to 
be present at the family meeting. To send a visiting card, 
even with Sorbonne degrees and honours printed on it, would 
be an insult, interpreted as a deliberate intention to break 
with the family. But the great responsibilities entrusted to 
our intellectuals limit their free time and do not permit them 
to go to all the family meetings. Besides, truth to tell, this kind 
of bond which limits their “French” freedom no longer has 
any appeal for them... they don’t belong any more. While we 
are discussing social life we may recall that the Malagasies 
respect old people almost as though they were divine. That 
is simply explained by the fact that age brings dignity because 
it brings you nearer to death which will give you the title 
“ancestor”, which is intermediary between the living and God. 
And even the Christian Malagasy has great respect for old people 
— does not the Bible tell us, “‘honour thy father and thy mother’’? 

For our young people, however, it is no longer age which 
confers dignity on man but his personal value especially when 
confirmed by... a Diploma or an exalted function. 

So they have the choice between obedience to social custom, 
revolution, or pulling up their roots. It is often the last. 

It is not only in intellectual and social life that the pro- 
longed stay in Europe (let us say rather in France) marks the 
Malagasy intellectual, but also in his economic life. 

Even during his years as a student when money was not 
exactly plentiful, he developed a taste for a way of life much 
superior to that of the greater number of his compatriots, 
for Madagascar is among the under-developed countries. Then 
again the Malagasy intellectual has to choose between the poverty 
which would rank him with his own people and the bourgeois 
standard which would separate him from the general level. 
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The problem which seems to us to be central because it 
involves even those intellectuals who have never seen the Seine 
is that of culture — whatever definition we give this noun. 
Culture comprises a sum of knowledge which helps us to under- 
stand man and the world — first of all the man which is each 
one of us, and the world in which we live. We say then that 
the problem of culture is serious because the Malagasy educated 
in the Western manner does not understand himself and does 
not understand the world in which he lives. 

This situation is explained by the old doctrine of colonization 
which tried to “assimilate” those colonized. You know probably 
that before 1952 the Malagasy language was not taught in the 
public primary schools. In secondary schools the history and 
geography of Madagascar were not taught either... And as for 
the teaching of-a Malagasy philosophy... On the other hand 
these sons of Indonesia, as Malagasies are, learned Greek and 
Latin. In philosophy they studied all the systems from Plato 
to Sartre but know nothing of their mentality. 

It is not surprising then that the Malagasy intellectuals are 
unbalanced and déraciné. And at the present moment the 
first demand of the Association of Malagasy Students is to have 
a free hand with education in order that it may be made to 
turn out men and not marionnettes. 

This rather gloomy picture must not make you think that 
there only are dévaciné intellectuals in Madagascar. Thank 
God there are also well-balanced intellectuals with their feet 
on the ground. 

In the first place we must mention those educated in the 
mission schools and especially those of the Protestant missions. 
The various missions have generally respected the personality 
of the indigenous inhabitants. They have studied and taught 
their language, their literature, their history— and in this 
respect the Protestant Paul Minault School of Tananarive 
deserves a special place for the educated leadership it has 
produced over fifty years. Many poets, novelists, philosophers, 
theologians, and politicians are proud to have worn their trousers 
out on the benches of this school. 

In the second place it is interesting to notice that the re- 
adaptation of Western intellectuals has been achieved by a 
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real metanoia. We could give names of Malagasy intellectuals 
who have discovered their personality and their vocation after 
having gone through a religious crisis — after having met the God 
of Jesus Christ. It is by reintegrating themselves in the Church 
of Christ that they have reintegrated themselves fruitfully in 
to the society of Madagascar. And it was to help the déracinés 
to find their way that in 1955 these newly-born in the Spirit 
founded the Christian Association of Malagasy Graduates and the 
Malagasy Union of Intellectuals and University Students. 
Nationalism may be a saving power but it resorts to hatred 
in order to save — Marxism also has its heroes and martyrs. 
But for the present we cling to Jesus Christ because as we 
reveal ourselves to ourselves He gives us the strength to love 
and serve our fellows, and at the same time he shows us the 
truth about others, and gives us the strength to overcome 
hatred, and find in them brothers whom also we must love. 
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The Place of the Intellectuals in New Asia 


‘Ts Vou PHIETP 


The term “‘intellectual’’ is very commonly used in both 
Eastern and Western Europe and in North America to describe 
the educated community. But it is a very high-sounding word 
to Asians, not because there are no intelligent and educated 
men in Asia, but because this term is not generally used. But 
if the “‘intellectuals’’ are men and women who, because of their 
education, find themselves at a loss to participate actively and 
relevantly in daily life, who are very remote from society, 
and who look down with some indifference on those who do 
not have the opportunity for university education, then many 
of our Asian university graduates deserve this title. 

Western education was in most cases imported into Asia 
by the colonial powers and one of its main purposes was to train 
men for government jobs, that is, to help the colonial govern- 
ment to rule the country.’ It was “liberal” in character, with 
the emphasis on study of the Humanities and the making of 
a “‘gentleman’’. But the liberal nature of the education in- 
directly contributed to the national aspirations among the 
educated people, and it is not surprising that almost all the 
leaders in the struggle for national independence in Asia were 
products of this system. However, in the past, aside from this 
political struggle, the intellectuals (with few exceptions) kept 
aloof from society. The main ambition of university students 
was to get a degree and a good job (and this continues to be 
true today). The universities remained as outposts of Western 
culture and thinking. University graduates were “‘split person- 
alities’’, who were neither Eastern nor Western, and felt nowhere 
at home. A university education which was intended to fit 
men for government service did not fit them to understand 
the needs of the ordinary people whom they were to serve, but 
rather removed them to a different world of ideas. 
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Intellectuals and reconstruction 


Most of the Asian countries have now obtained political 
independence. But this is only the first step in fulfilling their 
national aspirations. Many governments are arduously engaged 
in building up their countries — new nations and new civiliza- 
tions. The ‘‘plans’’ of various governments are evidence of this. 
In their task of reconstruction these new nations face serious 
difficulties : financial problems, a shortage of trained administra- 
tors and technicians, political inexperience, political instability, 
totalitarian threats of various kinds, and a lack of devoted and 
selfless voluntary agencies. 

If the social and political revolution now taking place in 
Asia is not directed into the right channels it will lead to great 
dangers. The majority of Asians are still illiterate, and their 
living conditions are bad. Unemployment is very serious among 
both the educated and uneducated, so the people are naturally 
open toward all kinds of political groups which promise them a 
better life. In such a situation the leadership of the people 
remains with the intellectuals. This is where their respon- 
sibility lies ; to seek to understand the nature of this revolution 
and to give it high-minded leadership, so that in the end, social 
justice is not betrayed and man again enslaved. 

Nations are coming to realize more and more this role of 
the educated community in their life. In many countries the 
universities are being reformed with this in mind. An Indian 
government publication says: “A radical reconstruction of 
education on a national scale is bound up, to a large extent, 
with the social, economic, and industrial development of the 
country, and will take considerable time. But obviously educa- 
tional reform cannot wait till all other conditions are fulfilled. 
It is therefore necessary to take steps which, within the present 
limitations and resources, will contribute to the improvement 
of educational methods and techniques and bring educational 
aims into harmony with national needs and aspirations.” 

Modern Asia needs skilled agriculturalists, practical econ- 
omists, engineers, doctors, men of integrity for public admin- 
istration, statesmen (not merely petty politicians), artists, 
poets, and philosophers. Educated people must use their talents 
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in a constructive way for the benefit of society. They must 
assume leadership in nation-building programs such as social 
enlightenment, sanitation drives, creating interest in, and organ- 
izing people for, cooperative work, the elimination of caste 
distinctions and social disparities, as well as class distinctions 
and religious animosities, and the strengthening of the move- 
ment for social and political equality. This requires that intel- 
lectuals develop an awareness and understanding of society 
and its needs and prepare themselves to meet them, rather than 
remaining in ivory towers of their own making, where they 
engage solely in their own selfish pursuits. 

Speaking of students and politics, Pandit Nehru once said : 
“Whether students should take part in politics, is a meaningless 
question. This question used to be put in the British days. 
Those times were different. Whether students should take 
part in politics is not a question at all. I would go to the length 
of saying that they should take part in politics — morning, 
noon and night. What we should really consider is: what is 
the meaning of a student ? If they think their learning is 
over, they should take part in whatever they think proper. 
But they should first try to understand properly the problems 
of the modern world and of their country. These problems 
are intricate and complex. You, young men, should try to 
understand this complex world and the problems of the society 
and the country. When you feel that your studies are over, 
come forward and take part in the national work. You have 
great things before you today. Do them properly when you 
launch yourself fully into the world.” 


Tasks for the tntellectual 

There are certain urgent and important issues which are 
facing Asia which need creative thinking and action on the 
part of intellectuals. 


1. Many of the countries are politically free. But this 
does not mean anything to the ordinary man, unless it is going 
to give him a better life. So it is important to give positive 
content to freedom and to translate it into terms of social 
justice. 
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2. It is not enough that Asia accepts a democratic form 
of government ; a sound democratic tradition must be built up 
in these countries. “‘No heritage will endure unless we con- 
tinually restate the reasons behind it and reaffirm its value.” If 
democracy is to take root in Asian soil, it must be undergirded 
by a corresponding attitude towards life and our fellow men. 
Democracy is not confined to politics ; its ideals and practices 
should penetrate the social and cultural life of the country. 


3. Most of the Asian countries have accepted the pattern of 
a secular state. But there remains the task of interpreting and, 
giving meaning and contempt to this concept. 


4. The unity and political stability of the country are 
important factors. So the task of drawing together the people 
of all language areas, caste backgrounds, and religious groups 
into a common sense of loyalty to the state and a real feeling 
of kinship within the nation is very urgent. The existence 
in one country of different religious groups creates many prob- 
lems, and a continuous conversation between them is essential. 


5. Asia and its people cannot live in isolation from the 
rest of the world. Our concern for our own country and culture 
should not take the form of ignoring other people and their 
cultures. So the intellectuals in Asia must help to forge links 
of abiding fellowship between their own people and those of 
other lands. 


In short, the place of intellectuals in Asia is to become the 
conscience of society. Their role is somewhat similar to that 
of the prophets of the Old Testament. They must see ‘‘visions”’ 
about their country and its people, and, through informed 
criticism and positive action, provide the kind of leadership 
which will guide the revolutionary ferment now going on in 
Asia into creative and positive channels. 
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Wanted: Christian Scholars ¢ 


EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


In the month of March this year I had the opportunity to visit 
the Zagorsk Theological Academy which is located thirty miles 
outside Moscow within the grounds of the ancient monastery of 
St. Sergius. The Russian Orthodox Church has two academies 
(the other is at Leningrad) which are the Church’s highest institutions 
of learning, being the rather gentle pinnacles on the plateau of eight 
theological seminaries which are the training schools for the ordinary 
priests of the church. 

Among the lectures which we had an opportunity to audit was 
one in apologetics (at least so I judged) in which the lecturer was 
discussing critically the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. There was 
nothing especially profound or unique about his treatment of the 
subject (so far as it came through my interpreter) but I mention it 
here to indicate a truth that too often we forget. The intellectual 
framework on which the communist society is built is not Russian 
but European Western — even in this case British. For what the 
lecturer was doing was to try to give his students some intellectual 
tools with which to defend their Christian faith against the Marxist 
materialism which until they had entered the seminary had been the 
framework of their entire formal education. 

While it is true that the Christian churches in the Soviet Union 
are not free in the sense that we use the term, it was in that classroom 
that a very crucial battle was being fought for the freedom of the 
minds of the leaders of the Russian Orthodox Church against the 
totalitarian and official materialist position of the Communist Party. 

When I returned from Russia I discovered that one of the values 
of my trip, as is often the case with foreign travel, was that I saw 
my own country and church and theology a little more clearly 


t An address given at the Southeastern States Faculty Conference in 
Montreat, North Carolina, in August 1956, and reprinted from The Christian 
Scholar. 
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than I had before. In one sense the intellectual problem of the 
churches of the Soviet Union is an easier one than that of the churches 
in the United States. There at least the lines of the intellectual 
battle are clearly and sharply drawn. It is understood by both sides 
that one cannot be a modern communist materialist and be a Christian 
at the same time — nor vice versa. And although the apologetic 
tools of the Russian Church seemed to an outsider a trifle old, used, 
dated, and even blunted, nevertheless both the Scriptures and the 
Church Fathers were being authoritatively employed to defend the 
faith against a clearly recognized heresy — Marxist materialism. 

With us I fear the battle lines are not so clearly drawn. Our chur- 
ches are set in a culture and society that does not hesitate to call 
itself Christian, but I think it is not too much to say that most of 
the intellectual climate of our colleges and universities is non-Christian 
if not anti-Christian. Now I don’t mean to say too much and so 
become involved in controversy. Specifically what I mean to say is 
that in few if any of our academic subjects or disciplines have the 
basic presuppositions been thoroughly examined and criticized (by 
competent scholars in the fields) in the light of Christian faith. It is 
notorious, for example, that the leading philosophers of our day are 
positivists. Science is normally taught as if its methods were the 
only proper approach to truth. Modern literature and modern art are 
hardly the expression of a culture clearly Christian. I am sure you 
will not misunderstand me. There are thousands of professors and 
many good ones who are Christians and churchmen, otherwise there 
could be no such conference as this. And it may be that the tide in 
the intellectual life of the United States has turned — you would 
be sooner conscious of that than I. But I dare think that most of 
you will agree with me that the leading schools in our basic intellec- 
tual disciplines are still non-Christian, anti-Christian, or materialistic. 

So it is that the lecturer in apologetics in a theological semi- 
nary in this country has not nearly so obvious a task before him 
as the lecturer in the Zagorsk Academy. The enemy has infiltrated 
his intellectual lines. Who is friend ? Who is foe ? Where are the sure 
foundations or (to keep the metaphor) where are the fortifications 
and strong points that can and must be defended ? 

Let me at this point hasten to place most of the blame for our 
predicament where I believe it clearly belongs, namely in the churches 
and on their theologians rather than upon the colleges and univer- 
sities and their professors. 

Generally speaking the Christian churches in the United States 
have been anti-intellectual, and we have produced no great theo- 
logians as yet because of it. When I studied theology in Scotland 
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twenty-five years ago I remember being just a little bit nonplussed 
when I found that until then Horace Bushnell was the only American 
who was considered worth mentioning, and he very briefly in a course 
in modern theology. I presume Niebuhr has made the grade by 
now but Tillich can hardly be claimed by us. And after these whom 
can you name ? How do you explain this modern anti-intellectua- 
lism in our churches ? 

Perhaps I can’t explain it but at least I can describe it. First we 
have been influenced deeply by a fundamentalist anti-intellectualism 
although it is true that leading fundamentalists of this century 
were not only scholarly but also highly rational. In fact, once you 
accepted their premisses they were entirely capable of leading you 
down an Aristotelian line to conclusions as impossible and unaccept- 
able as those of a seventeenth century classical Calvinist. 

Nevertheless the general effect of the verbal and literal interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures which is the basis of all fundamentalism was 
to impugn the human reason and resist the modern empirical mood 
in favour of a rigid a priori strait jacket. Although this part of the 
church did and does produce intellectual virtuosos, the ideas of these 
men never come to grips with the ideas of the twentieth century, and 
for that reason the intellectual life of our culture has been unaffected 
by them. 

The extreme to which this went is illustrated by a teacher for 
whom I once wrote an essay on the two natures of Christ. He gave 
me more than a passing grade upon it but was horrified at the thesis 
I had developed in trying to express the truth of the Church’s doc- 
trine in the metaphysics of our own time— which I had been studying 
in college. When I pressed him for an answer to my real question 
as to what philosophy I should have used, he finally indicated that 
it was his opinion that the metaphysics taught by James McCosh at 
Princeton University in the late nineteenth century was the metaphys- 
ics that really was implied in the inspired Scriptures. It is no 
wonder that ministers trained under this kind of theology have not 
distinguished themselves intellectually in the World Church. 

But by no means has all of American church life been determined 
by fundamentalist anti-intellectualism. 

A second influence on the American churches and their theolo- 
gians has been a sentimental liberal anti-intellectualism. At its best 
a sturdy ethical and metaphysical idealism with a Christian flavour, 
it did much to provide a stopping place for men who likely would have 
given up their religion entirely without it. But it was no stable 
intellectual position for which one could wage a successful battle 
against the anti-Christian ideas put forward by the Spencers, Darwins, 
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and Bertrand Russells of the modern world. I am inclined to agree 
with Whitehead that the whole idealistic structure begun by Des- 
cartes was a gigantic faux pas. This false step was compounded when 
most modern philosophy went off after Hegel (instead of adhering 
to Immanuel Kant) leading on the one hand to Karl Marx and on 
the other to the gentle idealism of a Royce or a Hocking. But 
this idealism was unequal to the task of combatting the revolution- 
ary materialism of Marx or the secular and utilitarian materialism 
of the empiricists and positivists who became the really influential 
thinkers of the twentieth century in the non-communist part of the 
world. 

There is even a third anti-intellectual stream of influence on 
our churches, more promising in my opinion than either of the others 
I have mentioned, but still in effect partly antz-intellectual. I refer 
to neo-orthodoxy. In so far as neo-orthodoxy has been and is a 
corrective to the obscurantism of fundamentalism, it has been an 
intellectual stimulus to the American churches. But in so far as it 
has been based on the anti-intellectual tendencies that are so clearly 
a part of Kierkegaard, Barth, and even Brunner, it too has had the 
tendency to keep the church from successfully grappling with the 
real intellectual issues of our time and culture. It is true that existen- 
tialism from the same ultimate source is a secular philosophy, with 
its adherents and cults attached, but it has not yet produced 
a thinker who has won wide enough acceptance to make me at least 
believe that existentialism is the new intellectual framework in which 
a new age can grapple with its opportunities and problems. 

Protestantism in our time has not offered to scholars or intel- 
lectuals a system of thought or thinking that is as intellectually 
creative as the neo-Thomism and other realisms of the Catholic 
churches. And a good deal of the thesis of this address is that Western 
civilization and our Christian churches are in crying need of an 
intellectual rebirth that will lead to nothing less than a new Refor- 
mation. 

We are the heirs of the sixteenth century Reformation. Most of the 
best of the twentieth century church and of the secular accomplish- 
ments of Western civilisation rose out of the seed bed of the Refor- 
mation and the stimulus it gave Rome to produce the Counter- 
Reformation. 

During this past year I had a chance to read a book or two to 
refresh myself in Reformation history — particularly (as you might 
guess) the Swiss Reformation. One of the impressions that struck me 
with new force (in this reading) was how much of an intellectual 
affair the Reformation was. Modern scholars have wearied us with 
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telling about the economic and political causes of the Reformation. 
Churchmen usually explain it exclusively in religious or theological 
terms. But the fact is that it was not only a spiritual awakening. 
This came sooner in Wyclif, Huss, and St. Francis for that matter. 
What made the Reformation a true turning point in modern history 
both secular and ecclesiastical was that the Renaissance had produced 
a whole bevy of scholars who with new humanistic learning were 
able to examine the petrified systems of the Schoolmen and reveal 
their arthritic character. The revival of the study of Greek and 
Hebrew gave Luther and Zwingli, Melancthon and Calvin the neces- 
ary insights to reform the Church. Without the scholars, the Reform- 
ation would have been no more than a rise of nationalism and the 
breakdown of feudalism by the new bourgeois. It was a total refor- 
ming of society and culture because the scholars gave new insights 
into the past, classical and Hebrew, and because they pressed on to 
make new systems of theology and later philosophy that a new age 
began, an age — by the way — which we need not think is ended. 

McNeil in his History and Interpretation of Calvinism tells the 
story of a Reformed minister scholar who was invited to become the 
chaplain teacher of a Swiss monastery. He taught the abbott and 
monks for upwards of a year, and so existential and relevant was 
his teaching of the Bible that at the end of the period the monks took 
a vote and decided to break up the monastery and enter the secular 
clergy to reform the Church according to the Protestant understanding 
of Christian truth. 

I have entitled this lecture : ‘“Wanted : Christian Scholars’. But 
it is not a greater supply of pedants that is needed. What is wanted 
is such a renaissance of Christian scholarship that professors, eccle- 
siastics, and Christian people can lead our churches to such a revi- 
talization of faith that when men look back from the vantage point 
of centuries they will call our time a reformation. 

Such a movement will not be merely a church affair. It will not 
be confined to university lounges either. It is my conviction that 
our western Christian culture which is challenged by the Marxist 
materialist heresy will not be able to stand up to the challenge in 
Europe, Asia, or Africa (or here) unless and until Church, university, 
and even political parties are once more united into a revitalized 
Christian reformation. 

During the past several months I have had a number of opportu- 
nities to talk with communist officials in Russia, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. They were minor officials — ones having to do 
with church affairs. In Prague, a few weeks ago only, there was an 
especially interesting discussion with the deputy minister for edu- 
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cation in which a few of us had the opportunity to give in a few 
sentences the essential Christian critique of totalitarian communism. 
Echoing Reinhold Niebuhr, whose greatest fame will come because 
he was the first twentieth century Protestant theologian to take 
Marxism seriously — echoing Reinhold Niebuhr, we said that the 
basic Christian criticism of communism was its utopianism ; Christians 
take sin seriously. No government of men which is not subject to 
criticism from without and from above can avoid the corruption of 
power. (Witness the de-Stalinization now going on.) It was clear 
that this official was an idealistic man — by profession and heritage 
a teacher. He was moved by ideas. He wished we had more time 
for discussion. 

But I am concerned that most of the conversations that go on 
face to face with communist materialists are by Americans and 
Europeans who have no Christian theology strong enough to resist 
a good and idealistic Marxist. Until our diplomats and business men 
become basically Christian again — what hope does the West have 
against this new communist heresy ? 

But preachers can’t do the job without the scholars, and theo- 
logical scholars can’t do it without the universities and colleges. 

Where is the trained economist who, expert in the Old Testament 
and New, as well as in his own field, will really give us the lead in 
the Christian reformation of a free economy ? 

Where is the biological scientist who has digested both Genesis 
and Darwin sufficiently to change the present truce between science 
and religion into a unity of imaginative insight and truth ? 

Where is the psychologist who knows both Freud and Augustine 
well enough to give a real lead to the development of a Christian 
doctrine of sin that will stand up ? 

Where is the philosopher-theologian who can write a Summa or 
Institutes for today ? 

Unless these men arise, the rising vitality of American churches 
will be no more ultimately important than the Children’s Crusades 
were against the Moslem conquerors of the Holy Land. Unless 
there arise Christian scholars working on relevant ideas, the ecumen- 
ical movement which for the first time in 400 years begins to be an 
instrument fit for a world-wide non-Roman Christian strategy will 
be nothing more than some expensive ecclesiastical machinery. 

Not a few church leaders have been so much affected by the 
anti-intellectualism of our immediate past that they seem to be 
willing to settle for any kind of Christianity so long as it is alive. 

I call upon you to save us from a religious revival that will end 
up in frustration or anti-Christ. For these are the dangers. 
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I have always liked the description of a good education that 
was given by my old teacher of philosophy, Theodore Greene, then 
at Princeton, more recently at Yale, and now at Scripps in California. 

He said a liberal education should enable a man or woman to 
distinguish a stone, a statue, a dog, a man, and God and to know the 
proper or requisite response to each. A man who used a fine bit of 
sculpture for a doorstep (instead of a stone) is not well educated. 
A woman who treats her dog better than her neighbour down the 
street is uneducated. But most important of all, an education which 
does not teach men how to know God and properly to respond to 
Him is no education. The Christian scholar that we need in Church 
and state if either are to flourish in the second half of the twentieth 
century is the man who trained and disciplined in his field is yet a 
leader of men because he has received his inspiration from God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


European Student Pastors’ Conference 


We are publishing here two of the Commission reports from the 
Student Pastors’ Conference sponsored jointly by the Federation and 
the Ecumenical Institute of the World Council of Churches, and held 
at the Institute May 27 to June 3. 


THE INTEGRATION OF THE STUDENT INTO THE LIFE 
OF THE CHURCH 


1. Introduction 


When we talk of “the Church” into which the student has to 
be integrated we can mean three different things. 


a) The Church from which he has come and into which he may 
have been integrated before he became a student. Students in this con- 
nection may be of two different kinds. There are those who have 
been closely connected with the life of the Church for a long time, 
with close family contacts, and who remain so during their years 
at the university. They do not need integrating into the life of 
the Church ; on the contrary, they often need integrating into the 
life of the university, including the expression of the Church in the 
university. In this connection it is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the system whereby local ministers commend students 
in their congregations to the attention of the student pastor. There 
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are others who have also been closely connected with the life of 
the Church for a long time, but who lapse from their Christian faith 
during their time at the university. Some do not return to the 
Church, but others hear the Gospel anew while they are still students, 
and they need reintegrating into the life of the Church. 


b) The Church in the university. Christian students must be 
integrated into the life of the Church while they are at the uni- 
versity. Students who become Christians while they are at the 
university, and who previously did not stand in any recognizable 
relation to the Church, must have a church into which they can 
come, for it is not possible to become a Christian without becoming 
a member of the Church. Both these facts indicate the necessity 
for the Church to express herself in the life of the university. 


c) The Church to which the student goes when he leaves the unt- 
versity. This may be the same local church in which he has grown up, 
but with most students it will be a different one, and the difficulties 
of integration will be correspondingly greater. We are all aware 
that our students find it difficult to enter completely into the life 
of the local church after they have left the university, and we do 
not believe that it will ever become easy. Perhaps we should 
emphasize to our students more than we do that they will inevitably 
encounter disappointment as they become integrated into the local 
church, for in many ways the life of the local church will seem to 
fall short of the vision of what the Church ought to be which they 
have received while at the university. On the other hand, we must 
try to ensure that our students meet the local church with humility 
and understanding. 


2. The manifestation of the Church in the university 


We would like to talk first of the manifestation of the Church 
in the university. Such a manifestation as a christian community 
is only legitimate when it makes a special contribution to the life 
of the whole Church. In using the word “Christian community’ we 
want to express our conviction that to this community not only 
students but also professors, lecturers and all who work in the 
university belong. This Christian community should not be a closed 
entity but must be open to and in contact with local congregations 
and the Church as a whole. It must show at the least the following 
three characteristics : ecumenical, academic, and missionary, all of 
which are important for the integration of students into the Church. 


a. Ecumenical. We realize that in some cases this may be the 
goal towards which we must work, but where there must be denom- 
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inational congregations also, they should be ecumenically concerned. 
In other cases the goal of an ecumenical community can be realized 
in practice. In either case this church should not be identified with 
the outward forms of church life and old-fashioned and outmoded 
patterns which are not essential. These form a real hindrance to 
the student to commit himself to the Church. Ecumenical thinking 
is the only way to learn to distinguish what is essential and what 
is not essential in the Church. The student has therefore to be a 
rethinking and criticizing force in the Church. For that reason we 
deny that the student can be expected to adapt himself totally to 
the patterns of the university Christian community and the con- 
gregation to which he will belong after he has left the university. 
It is the special burden and the cross which the intellectual has to 
bear that he cannot feel at home totally in the usual patterns of 
the church. He can, however, only be a disquieting and dynamic 
force in his church when he lives in solidarity with the miseries and 
needs of his congregation. A future integration in a local congrega- 
tion is possible because a good and fundamental ecumenical thinking 
trains the student in becoming church-conscious. In the university 
Christian community we ought to do together all that we can do 
together, but we must not create an artificial unity by doing things 
that we ought not to do together. We must, however, continually 
re-examine those things that we cannot do together, since the uni- 
versity Christian community is a place where ecumenical experiment 
can go on in a way in which it cannot go on in the Church at large. 


b. Academic. If the university really is the “‘life ground” of 
the student, then he must focus his energies totally on the confronta- 
tion of the spiritual life with the questions raised by scientific 
thinking. The first task of the student seems to be a secular one. 
It belongs to his conversion to commit himself to the vocation of 
being a good student. The realizing of the power of the Gospel 
enables him to live in this vocation in a real joy and sobriety, seeing 
the limits and suppositions of science and the great possibilities 
of man. 

It can be a danger for students to be too much engaged in the 
life of a local congregation and other outside activities during his 
time of study. This may be his special vocation, but this situation 
will be an exception. It is the responsibility of the university Chris- 
tian community to remind its members of their task of being 
integrated in the life of the university. The time during which he 
is at the university is a time of preparation, and therefore involves 
the need for separation. When this is not understood and accepted 
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it will lead to even more confusion in the minds of students than 
there is already, due to the fact that common problems of life and 
world problems will inevitably penetrate into the university. For 
the sake of our students we must be aware of the distractions which 
form a real hindrance to concentrated study and growing into 
maturity. 

As the future vocation of the student is to play a leading role 
in public life, he fulfils his particular responsibility as a member of 
the Church not so much in becoming a leading man in church life 
(although this may be his vocation) but in being devoted to his 
own profession. 

c. Missionary. The task of proclaiming the Gospel in the uni- 
versity is confined to the Church. This proclamation does not only 
refer to the students as individuals but also to the total life of the 
university. Only as, for example, the SCM is rooted in the life of 
the Church can the Church acknowledge the SCM as its missionary 
instrument in the university. The SCM needs a certain amount 
of freedom for missionary and ecumenical experiment, but only 
as the SCM does not regard itself as a substitute for the Church. 
The student pastor must ensure that the SCM as well as all other 
lay activities be neither dominated nor neglected by the Church. 


3. The role of the student after he has graduated 


We now have to speak of the role of the student after he has 
graduated and is becoming integrated into the local church. And 
in this connection we would like to suggest that the passage from 
university to local church might be eased if student pastors would 
commend students to the ministers of the congregations to which 
they are going. We have spoken already of the difficulties which 
the student meets when he faces the local congregation. In practice, 
these often take the form of lack of community, over-dependence 
upon the minister, slovenly worship, inability to relate faith with 
life and social concerns, lack of ecumenical concerns, and a general 
reluctance to accept the thinking of the professional man in church 
life. This is not a problem which can be met by the students alone, 
but the local parishes must be alerted to the importance of being 
open to the contributions of graduates. Young academic people 
can be of particular help at this point. In meeting this situation 
the student must have humility, must constantly examine his 
motives for being critical, and must realize that he has several 
positive gifts to offer to the life of the local church. In the first 
place, he ought to have realized during his time in the university 
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congregation the real meaning of belonging in a community in 
which each member has a part to play in worship and witness, 
and in which the pastor has not exercised a dominant role. His 
mind and thinking ought to have been integrated so that he sees 
his profession in the light of his faith. He will have realized that 
faith is not a private thing separated from life, but that the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel has relevance for social concerns. His ecumenical 
vision will have come alive during his years in the university and 
he will no longer be able to ignore his fellow Christians in other 
churches ; nor will he either be able to forget the Christian com- 
munity in the university from which he has come. And in leader- 
ship he will be generally fitted for service in the local church in 
many different ways, some of which may seem mundane, but all 
of which are essential to the life of the Church. In all this, his 
contribution will be the more useful and his acceptance by the 
local church facilitated if he remembers that he must be in complete 
solidarity with those among whom he has come to live and work, 
without being submerged by the lack of vision which sometimes 
characterizes them. After all, is not this really the principle of the 
Incarnation and the Cross ? 


THE STUDENT PaAstToR’s MINISTRY IN THE UNIVERSITY SETTING 


1. Introduction 


At the outset we have had to recognize the various historical 
situations of our respective churches. This has also led us to rec- 
ognize that the SCM accepts the historical situation of the present, 
and accepting it means an openness to change and movement, 
while the IVF, on the other hand, appears to accept the historical 
situation which is transmitted to us by the past and is consequently 
more conservative and less open and free for the possibilities of 
the future. 

We began, in our commission, by discussing what the relation 
of the student pastor should be to the Christian groups (IVF, or 
SCM, or others) in the university. We came to the conclusion that 
he should not identify himself with one particular Christian group 
to the exclusion of others, because he is a pastor for all in the uni- 
versity. 

It became clear that we were in fact discussing the nature and 
function of the student pastor’s ministry in the university setting, 
since it is against this larger background that such matters as the 
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relationship of the student pastor to Christian groups should be 
best approached. 

With strict reference to the IVF, however, three major points 
emerged. 


a) The IVF does seem to provide a fellowship, or sense of 
security, and authority which students look for and seldom find 
in the SCM. It may well be that for certain types of students it 
is the most attractive type of fellowship. 


b) Attempts to widen the horizons of the IVF members with 
respect to the total claims of the christian faith and its social relevance 
seem to meet with little success. This should be accepted as a fact, 
but not as a fact that should release us from the constant effort 
to stimulate IVF members intellectually. They must be awakened 
to the fact that they are Christians in the setting of the university, 
which urges upon the Christian the question of faith and knowledge. 


c) More positively, however, we must say that the IVF is to 
be accepted as a Christian group, and if this is so, a negative attitude 
on the part of the student pastor or other Christian groups is not 
only unfruitful but un-Christian. 


2. The nature and function of the ministry in the university setting 


We took as our starting point the fact that the student pastor 
is a pastor for all “citizens of the university’. It will, of course, 
depend on the local situation whether this will include members of 
the teaching staff or not. The sphere of responsibility is closely 
related to the nature of the appointment. 


a) If appointed by the university authorities, the field of his 
responsibility will be the whole academic community in all its 
various forms and at all its levels. He will be both a university 
official and a student pastor, as in some British universities. 


b) If appointed by the student corporations, the area of his 
responsibility is almost equally wide, i.e. it is expected of him that 
he should not restrict himself to certain religious societies alone. 
This may be taken as a typical Scandinavian feature. 


c) If appointed by the church, the extent of the student pastor’s 
area of activity will largely depend on the strength of the particular 
church, i.e. in some cases he may feel himself called to minister 
especially to the students of his particular denomination, while in 
others, as in the case of a national church, the sphere of responsi- 


i? 
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bility will be much wider and may even correspond to the entire 
academic community. 


d) Less easy to define is the case of the student pastor appointed 
by a particular group such as the SCM. Depending on the local 
situation and on his interpretation of his work, he may or may not 
confine his work to the SCM membership strictly defined. 

Irrespective of the nature of the appointment, however, the 
student pastor is a servant of the Church “‘called” to minister in 
the university setting. This means that he is a pastor to the “‘scat- 
tered Church” in the university. The “scattered Church” will take 
various forms in different situations, but it is not meaningless to 
speak of it as the Church, in the university or the Christian com- 
munity in the university. 


3. Definition of the Christian community in the university 


What are the marks of the Church in the university ? 


a) It will be characterized by the preaching of the Word and 
celebration of the Sacraments. 


b) It will be characterized by the coming together of those in 
the university setting who seek to relate Christian discipleship to 
the world of learning. 


c) It will be characterized by the marks of the living Church, 
which will mean a “going out” and a “withdrawal”. This will mean 
that it is no less the Church when it meets with students in the 
encounter with life issues in the academic setting as when it is more 
formally and traditionally the Church at worship. 


d) Remembering that this is the Church 7m the university it 
will show certain signs not to be found in the local parish situation. 
Among such signs will be a tolerant rather than a doctrinaire 
approach. To take the incarnation seriously in the university means 
that we ask what type of man is to be found in the university. 


i) He is a seeker rather than one who has already found. 

ii) He is in a process of growth rather than one already grown. 

iii) He is critical of tradition and of “churchiness”’. 

iv) He is one who looks at the same time for results or for 
“proof” of the Christian way of life or outlook. 


In view of these features it seems to us that we cannot define 
too closely the form of the Christian community in the university. 
However, it must exist in some form or other, since the Christian » 
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student will not receive sufficient help or guidance from his home 
church. The Church in the university is at least as meaningful as 
the Church in the factory or the shipyard. It is transitory not 
permanent, and it has a task and a function, nevertheless, which 
is peculiar to it. 

Perhaps one of the main aspects of the work and ministry of 
a student pastor is that he should see himself as not in himself the 
sole embodiment of the New Life in Christ — the New Life is in 
the community, not in one man backed by authority of the church 
and/or the university. He must share in the life of all the Christian 
groupings, but can also at the same time strive to make realistic 
their challenge one of the other. He is in the dangerous yet hopeful 
position of making real the various Christian groups to each other 
at some practical levels, e.g. in joining together in visiting new 
students at the university who may be living away from home. 
At this level IVF and SCM and others can cooperate and can find 
that they do the work of Christ in the place where they are despite 
differences of theology and outlook. 


Observations on the Federation and Student Pastors 


RICHARD SHAULL 


I am wondering if perhaps the time may not have come for the 
Federation to sponsor a careful study of the nature of the work 
of the student pastor in itself and of the relative value of this type 
of work with students as over against other types of student workers. 
I raise this question for two reasons : 


1. It seems to me quite obvious that the traditional work of the 
student pastor does not provide the answer to the question of the 
nature of student work in the areas of the younger churches. We 
have been faced with this fact here in Brazil, and I suspect that in 
other parts of the world the same situation may exist. In Brazil 
there are hundreds of schools of a university level scattered over 
the big cities of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro and in innumerable 
smaller cities and towns throughout the country. If we are to reach 
the Christian students in these schools and prepare them for Christian 
witness in the university, we can hardly think in the traditional 
terms of a relatively stable student pastorate. What we must find 
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is a way to have itinerant student workers who will be able to develop 
small responsible communities of Christian witness in these schools. 
Perhaps student pastors can do this, but only if they are prepared 
for this type of work and are not thinking in traditional terms of 
pastoral work. 

We also have the financial problem. The churches here are in 
no position to support pastors in the university. The financial 
basis of our Movement makes it impossible for us to have more than 
two or three people at most for this type of work in the whole country. 
If each of them is pastor to a small group of students in one set 
point, we will never be able to meet the challenge we have before 
us. In the cases where I have seen student centres established, 
this has been the result. A good job may have been done with a 
very small group, but no pattern was offered by which student 
work could develop to meet the immense task before it. And if 
we depend on mission funds and personnel for this, we still will 
only barely touch the surface of the problem, and will be developing 
an institution which is not related to the possibilities of the 
situation in these countries. When mission funds stop, such work 
will probably also stop. 


2. But I would raise a more radical question. I am becoming 
more and more convinced that we urgently need to rethink and 
revise the traditional concept of the work of the pastor in protes- 
tantism. And it seems to me that perhaps here is one point where 
the Federation can continue its tradition of leading the Church to 
see and solve new problems. 

I have the suspicion that our traditional concept of the pastorate 
tends to lead to the development of a religious institution which is 
rather static and in which the layman often plays a rather passive 
role. Perhaps the university offers us an ideal place in which to 
face this problem and experiment with new possibilities of developing 
vital witness in Christian communities in which the “student pastor’”’, 
if he is to keep that name, might play a much different role than 
he does at the present time. I realize, of course, that there are 
certainly many student pastors now who are working in this direction, 
but I suspect that the problem might be of sufficient importance 
to merit serious study. 


19 
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Between Two Worlds — The Role of the University Christian 
Worker * 


HARRY SMITH 


Last April, Time quoted from a Russell Sage Foundation study 
that today’s minister is ‘somewhat bewildered to find that his 
traditional function as preacher is being superceded by the functions 
of pastor, administrator, counsellor, organizer, educator, and pro- 
moter’. The campus religious worker has been similarly ““bewildered”’ 
for some years — for not only is his traditional function changing 
but his status and roles in the academic community are becoming 
increasingly ambiguous. It is appropriate, therefore, that the 
Scholar’s scrutiny of the tensions within the academic community 
include some discussion of the campus religious worker. 


Neither fish nor fowl... 


An amorphous creature whose primary channel to the minds 
of students is tutorial, the campus pastor can scarcely be considered 
a professor or instructor in the academic sense. Though licensed and 
ordained to “‘preach the Word’, in few cases does he have a regular 
preaching relationship to his parish — and any prophetic word he 
once had has long since been replaced by the public relations and 
promotion spiel which such occasions as “Christian Higher Education 
Sunday”’ demand. Though trained with a seminary course in group 
work and constantly involved in committees and study groups, he 
flinches at the implication that he is a ‘‘group worker’ and quickly 
explains an indebtedness to but reservations about ‘Group Dynam- 
ics”. Though serving quite regularly as a confessor, absolver, and 
channel of God’s grace, his role cannot be accurately described as 
“priestly’’. While the books on his shelves on the relations of psy- 
chiatry to religion indicate his concern for counselling, he readily 
recognizes his limitations, even in this area. And though he may 
keep a finger in the academic coursework of the university, in most 


t Reprinted from The Christian Scholar, September, 1956. 
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instances he is quick to correct the hard of hearing, ‘No, no, I’m 
not a student, but a minister ¢o students.”’ Neither professor nor 
preacher, neither group worker nor priest, neither psychiatric coun- 
sellor nor student — but involved in all these roles — ; what can 
we call the campus religious worker ? 


What's in a name ? 


This ambiguity in roles is reflected in the variety of titles under 
which campus religious workers operate. For years, ‘“YMCA secre- 
tary” or “Director of the Christian Association’’ was title enough. 
But when the denominations made their entrée into campus life, 
the confusion began. ‘“‘Student worker” was, and still is, the generic 
label for these staff persons, though many have pointed out its 
implications, that this man is still a student, or that he is a profes- 
sional who “‘works’”’ the students. So the Baptists speak of ““BSU 
Directors’, the Methodists of their ‘“Wesley Foundation Directors’’, 
while the Episcopal staff person is the “Episcopal Chaplain to 
Students” or the “Priest to the Episcopal Student Congregation’’. 
The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., has tended to use the title ‘“Uni- 
versity Pastor’ while the Presbyterian Church, US, speaks of its 
“Ministers to Students” or “Campus Christian Life Workers’’. 

Yet none of these titles adequately communicates the scope 
of the ministry as now conceived. The title “minister to students” 
gives no indication of the concern for faculty work and certainly 
does not justify membership in the local Faculty Club. At the same 
time, “university pastor’ is confusing in situations where there are 
pastors of the surrounding “‘university’’ churches. And to tie in 
the name of a Foundation or denominational program simply per- 
petuates the stereotype of the minister as the ‘“‘genial host over at 
the Student Centre’’ or one who is interested only in his own brand 


of Christians !. 


Great and mixed expectations... 


Follow a campus pastor (the term we will use, though not happily) 
through an average day and he moves from the role of pastor prepar- 
ing a Sunday sermon ; to counsellor with a distraught student ; to 


t We are discussing here primarily denominationally employed campus 
religious workers, rather than the officially designated ‘‘College Chaplains”’ 
or YMCA-YWCA secretaries employed by a college administration. Yet many 
of the problems are similar. Seymour Smith’s recent study on the college 
chapiaincy describes the special status of this relatively new phenomenon 
on the American college scene. 
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chaplain in a staff meeting on campus mental health problems ; 
to colleague at the Faculty Club luncheon ; to student in an afternoon 
philosophy seminar ; to employee in an evening meeting of his Board, 
composed largely of faculty members; to resource person in a late 
study group in his home. These, in addition to his role as teacher 
in Bible Class on Sunday, discussion leader at a staff study on 
Wednesday, and adviser to the Council on Thursday evening, 
and the roles he plays as husband, citizen, member of Presby- 
LeInyame LG 

The constant tension in this ministry is the struggle to hold these 
roles in some ordered pattern. Too easily, the counselling role becomes 
the most time consuming, for whereas the professor-as-counsellor 
or the psychiatrist-as-therapist can limit interviews and avert 
imposition, the campus pastor is constantly on call ; availability is 
of necessity his middle name. Or he is so cast in the “specialist in 
religion” role that he is unable to function as a member of a dis- 
cussion or study group. 

In a paper prepared for one of the World Council of Churches 
study commissions the writers indicate that a contributing factor in 
the churches’ disunity is the prevailing misunderstanding of the role 
of the minister in contemporary culture. They conclude that he is 
“too much a promoter, and not enough a pastor ; too much a person- 
ality, and not enough priest ; too much chaplain, and not enough a 
prophet’. If this is a valid description of the minister at large, it is 
even more true for the campus pastor. For lacking a clearly defined 
status either in relation to his own denomination or the university, 
he must rely heavily upon his personality and connections to gain 
status on the campus. In this quest for status, he is constantly torn 
between the urge to identify with students, to become “one of the 
boys’, and his desire to fulfill a priestly function. He stands within 
an ecclesiastical structure and is a spokesman for the Church, yet 
he desires identification with the university community as a colleague 
and intellectual. To suggest a single role into which the campus 
pastor finally settles would be too neat to be accurate, and would 
minimize the ambiguity which is his in a pattern of constantly 
changing roles. Yet it will sharpen the problem to examine his 
relationship to faculty. 


t CarRL DEVANE and GAyLorD Noyce: The Functioning of the American 
Protestant Minister as a Factor in Church Caste and Class Stratification, 
unpublished paper prepared for Raleigh-Durham Study Commission of the 
World Council of Churches on ‘‘The Nature of the Unity We Seek’. 
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Colleague or errand boy ? 


A paper presented at the Presbyterian U.S. staff conference 
this past summer! suggested three aspects of the pastor-faculty 
relationship which are normative if not accurately descriptive. 
The campus pastor is, first of all, a friend who is genuinely interested 
in the personal problems and needs of his faculty friends. So he 
plays handball and attends concerts with faculty members and 
shares in their extra-curricular fellowship. He is, secondly, a colleague, 
one who believes in and is dedicated to the cause of higher education. 
His special concern for the students’ spiritual development is but 
one phase of the total process of maturation during college years, 
and as a colleague he works hand in hand with faculty and adminis- 
tration. The third relation is that of an expert who has special aptitude 
in religion because of his special training. In this relation he may be 
consulted concerning biblical or theological references, asked to 
lecture on a particular period or subject. 

Often, however, these relationships have broken down, or, more 
accurately, have never developed, sometimes, because of the ina- 
bility of the campus pastor to cultivate genuine friendships and his 
tendency to misuse and manipulate faculty members. Again, the 
colleague relationship has never materialized because of the tendency 
of faculty and administration to consider the religious worker as 
the director of an extra-curricular and somewhat extraneous off- 
campus religious program. Too often, they complain, the campus 
religious groups have pulled students away from their books and 
put them to running mimeograph machines, planning parties, or 
taken students out of classes for week-end retreats and conferences. 
And there is enough truth in the charge to justify their reluctance 
to view the college pastor as their colleague in the academic endeav- 
our. Or the intellectual incompetency of the campus pastor has 
destroyed any hope that he will be considered a resource person or 
expert by faculty members. “‘He must win his way by demonstrat- 
ing his competence”, John Dixon wrote in the February FCF Bulletin, 
“whereas a professor might have his competence assured until he 
demonstrates its lack’’. 

To break the stereotype of the campus pastor as mere “‘coffee 
and doughnut provider’, and to prepare men more adequately for 
their ministry, the denominations are putting increasing emphasis 


t YANDELL PaGE: The Role of the University Pastor, unpublished paper 
prepared for Campus Christian Life Section of Presbyterian Educational Asso- 
ciation of the South, Montreat, June 1956. 
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upon the academic preparation and pastoral experience of the men 
they send to the campus. Writes Harold Viehman of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. “Many of the men we are now placing have brought 
the additional advantages of master’s and doctoral studies. Such 
graduate studies, in addition to providing the benefits of knowledge 
in a particular field which may open the university at several con- 
crete points, give a general confidence for moving about in the 
university world” !. Summer sessions in seminaries and graduate 
schools are being used by many campus pastors to continue their 
post-BD studies. Staff conferences and seminars are digging into 
the “University Question” and related problems at an ever deeper 
level. And, in spite of objections from some faculty to having too 
many professional religionists or clerics about, campus pastors are 
actively participating in the scattered Faculty Christian Fellowship 
discussions and conferences. 

Our role, however, in relation to the Faculty Christian Fellowship 
remains ambiguous. On some campuses the pastor has served as 
convenor for the initial meetings of the local group, continuing as 
secretary or functionary. Elsewhere, he participates with full equal- 
ity, chairing the group or serving as “‘program co-chairman” with 
a faculty member. In yet other situations he has remained on the 
sidelines, an interested bystander who dares not intrude. The tenure, 
personality, and intellectual training and competence of the campus 
pastor are the determining factors here, of course. But too often 
the role of “‘colleague” or ‘“‘co-worker” in the academic community 
has slipped to office or errand boy in view of the understandable zeal 
to keep the Faculty Christian Fellowship “‘of, for, and by the faculty’’. 


Continuing problems... 


In addition to this undefined relation of campus pastors to the 
Faculty Christian Fellowship, other problem areas might be noted in 
closing, areas which perpetuate uncertainty and ambiguity in the 
relationship between campus pastors and faculty. 


(2) The same brokenness and fragmentation which has rent 
asunder any wholeness in the academic community, that has increas- 
ingly divided student from faculty, and department from department, 
has tended to fracture any meaningful pastor-faculty relationship 
within the university. We are “pros” at theology ; you are “laymen”’. 
We are ministers while you are educators. We are “‘staff’’, whereas 


? 


2 HAROLD VIEHMAN: Claiming our Campuses for Christ, an address 
delivered at the 41st Annual session PEAS, Montreat, June, 1955. 
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you are faculty. Somehow, the common longing for wholeness and 
meaning that the university pastor shares with the Christian profes- 
sor must be utilized as the basis for a new relationship as colleagues. 
A Monday night study group on contemporary novels and plays at 
the campus pastor’s home can be not only an occasion to pull in 
faculty as “resource persons”’ or experts, but a chance to cut across 
faculty-student and staff-faculty lines in discovering together the 
relationship between Christian theology and contemporary literature. 
For we are co-workers in this quest for a recovery of wholeness and 
meaning on the campus. 


(0) Language continues to be a problem dividing the university, 
as each discipline boasts its own categories and terms, its own unique 
dialect. So the campus pastor feels uneasy and incompetent to 
discuss the conflict between Jung and Freud, or the shades of differ- 
ence among logical positivists, or the operating postulates of |the 
bio-chemists — because he does not know the right terms and does 
not wish to appear stupid. At the same time, his faculty friends are 
not likely to be conversant about Bultmann’s ‘‘demythologizing”’ or 
the problem of hermaneutics or Tillich’s ontological approach to 
justice. As a consequence, the discussion over coffee is banal, about 
baseball standings or the weather. Deep communication about 
ultimate questions is circumvented and avoided because we speak 
in different tongues. 

Any hope for meaningful communication in our academic Towers 
of Babel rests in an effort by both faculty and pastors to struggle 
together for terms which can be understood. In some cases, this 
will be biblical categories ; in others, the terms of the professor’s 
own discipline. 


(c) The campus pastor’s ambiguous status can be blamed on 
his own denomination, as much as on his standing within the uni- 
versity. As long as parents see his job as “college guardian”’, an 
extension of parental care ; as long as home pastors look upon him 
as a missionary camped beside a pagan academic jungle ; as long as 
his local board expects him to be an errand boy for the local minister ; 
as long as his denominational superiors measure his “‘success’’ in 
terms of men recruited for the ministry or transferred to church 
colleges — his work will be complicated by conflicting expectations. 

Few denominations have recognized this as a valid ministry, 
comparable to missionary or teaching or pastoral positions. With 
few exceptions, denominational seminaries continue to prepare for 
the parish ministry, providing little or no specialized training to 
equip men for a ministry in the university. A campus post is considered 
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ed a stepping-stone to a real parish and few college pastors have not 
been asked at some time — alas, often by faculty colleagues — when 
they plan to return to the ‘‘active ministry’. Somehow the churches 
must take the campus ministry with new seriousness and must provide 
the specialized training which is essential for it. 


(d) As the Student Christian Movements have talked in recent 
years of ‘‘the evangelization of the university” as their raison détre 
they have been forced to take with new seriousness the nature of 
the university. For as Dr. A. T. Molegen once pointed out, ‘““We 
have been saving students for the Church by saving them from an 
education”. Abroad now is the recognition that the evangelization 
of the university is not something the Church does at or to the campus, 
but something that happens through the life of the Christian com- 
munity there, a community composed of faculty and administration 
as well as students. This requires that faculty members see beyond 
the stereotype of “student work” to the totality of the campus 
ministry, a work involving faculty, administration, and students. 
At the same time, it requires, as one campus pastor put it, “a 
genuine conviction on the part of the pastor that God may well 
say much more to him through the academic person than He does 
to the student or faculty member through the pastor”’ !. 

Any meaningful answer to the so-called ‘University Question’, 
and the conglomeration of problems arising out of the fragmentation 
and brokenness and search for purpose in university life today, will 
be found not by a USCC Study Commission composed solely of 
students, or a “Week of Work’ composed solely of faculty, or a 
staff seminar on the philosophy of higher education. Any recovery 
of wholeness in the Christian sense will come only as faculty, students, 
administration, and religious staff come together as concerned 
persons willing to deal with one another as persons, as full partici- 
pants in the academic community, who by the grace of God desire 
to find the Christian basis for their life and unity there. 


1 E. V. STEIN, in a letter to the Faculty Christian Fellowship Bulletin, 
February, 1956. 
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Campus Idols and Ideals * 


by Liston Pore 


The human soul abhors an empty altar. It is a law of the human 
spirit that it must have a deity to worship. Knowing this from our 
Own experience, we can readily understand the impatience of the 
Israelites as they waited at the foot of Mt. Sinai. Their leader Moses 
had gone far up into the inscrutable hills to receive the command- 
ments of the God of their fathers and he had been gone for a very 
long time. At last the patience of the Israelites wore thin and they 
took matters into their own hands, making for themselves a visible 
god, a golden calf, before which they could fall down and worship. 


Caution and indifference 


It has always been so — by the river Jordan or in Athens, the 
centre of learning, or in any another place at any time. If no clear 
word comes down from Sinai or if men refuse to hear the word that 
does come, an image of deity according to some lesser pattern is 
always substituted, whether the deity be a cruel jungle constructed of 
mud and sticks, a gleaming god of gold or some compelling idea 
elevated to the throne of God. “Something the soul must have to 
cherish.”” As Oliver Wendell Holmes put it, “It is faith in something 
and enthusiasm about something which make life worth looking at”’. 
Or, we might add, worth living. 

This is no less true of those of us who reside in a college than of 
our compatriots in other social contexts and other fields of endeavour. 
Our idols may be less material and more sophisticated than most 
man-made deities but they are cherished by their devotees quite as 
ardently. Idols are raised and smashed and semi-religious cults 
flourish and die in colleges and universities as elsewhere. Many cults, 
with their idols, have flourished in American colleges in the last gener- 
ations. It is easy to see, in retrospect, that they were false religions. 
But what of our own day ? What idols do we raise ? At what shrines 
do we pay allegiance ? 

It should be said at the outset that university people, students 
_and faculty alike, appear to be more reserved and cautious now than 


1 Reprinted from Advance magazine. 
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some of their predecessors were. Perhaps in part this is due to 
disillusionment: so often disappointed, we have withdrawn our 
hearts from our sleeves. So many fond Utopias have proved to be 
mirages ; so many crusades — prohibition, pacifism, isolationism, 
socialism, one-worldism — have gone astray. Now we are tempted 
to accept as our creed Alexander Pope’s formulation of the ninth 
Beatitude : ‘Blessed is he who expects nothing, for he shall never 
be disappointed.” 

In part we are cautious because we understand social complexities 
and the ambiguity of human nature better than preceding generations 
did. And in part we are cautious because of fear. We have come into 
a suspicious, accusing time when it is dangerous to be on record as 
favouring anything but platitudes. 

Now surely realism and hardheadedness are to be preferred to 
wishful thinking and illusion. But the mood of caution can itself 
harden quickly into a cult — a cult of indifference — and a reason- 
able desire for self-preservation can lead to irresponsibility so far 
as the issues confronting mankind are concerned. Indifference can 
itself become a kind of false religion in that it becomes an object of 
positive loyalty and an ultimate criterion for regulation of conduct. 

If previous student generations were deceived by false enthu- 
siasms, the present generation may be equally misled by lack of 
clear commitment to anything, which really amounts to commitment 
to indifference. 

All of us in America at the moment tend to belong to the cult of 
equivocation and to worship the idol of indifference. Lack of enthu- 
siasm about anything, limitation of loyalty to anything, serious 
reservations about everything — these are traits of the contemporary 
mood among Christians as among others. 


Cult of objectivity 


The password is ““Keep your shirt on”. This is not a bad password 
for some situations but it is a meager creed to live by. There are 
moments when at the very least the sleeves need to be rolled up and 
one needs to plunge into a worth-while fight or a risky venture that 
has about it the smell of truth and the promise of the future. The 
cult of indifference is a shameful heritage to leave to those who shall 
come after us ; our successors a generation hence may deplore that 
we acted as if we were afraid of ourselves and of them. 

When great events are shaping the future of mankind, when 
whole continents are struggling to reach political independence and 
economic health, when America is struggling with issues of greatest 
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importance — issues of a viable foreign policy, of desegregation 
and obedience to the law, of a farm policy that will be equitable 
and fair — in such a time of great decisions, it will be tragic if the 
best educated are the least articulate, leaving the decisions to be 
made by lesser men who play on emotion and appeal to fear. 

Other kindred idols are ranged alongside the great god of indiffer- 
ence. One of these is the cult of objectivity. Now objectivity is 
certainly to be preferred to mere subjectivity. But, by appeal to 
objectivity, we often obscure and disguise the vested interests we 
really represent and at the same time excuse ourselves from represent- 
ing anything forcefully. 


Determinism and reason 


There are still other gods in our pantheon. There is the impassive 
Buddha of social determinism, which gently whispers to its devotees 
that it is entirely in charge of their lives and their own personal 
responsibility is minimal at most. Skeptics may simply answer that 
socially conditioned we unquestionably are but socially determined 
we are determined not to be. 

There is the great god Reason, still dressed in his eighteenth- 
century clothes, smiling benignly above the human struggle and 
muttering imprecations against Sigmund Freud. 

There are many other contemporary college idols to which faculty 
and students continue to pay a great deal of homage. A final one 
to which attention may be directed is the college itself. Those of 
us who live and work and have our being in great colleges are always 
in danger of making them our universe and of ignoring or condemning 
the world beyond the college gates because it does not conform to 
our ideas and our standards. 

The idea of the university or college itself is a great idea — one 
of the greatest in history — and we are tempted to make it the 
measure of the universe. In its more abstract form, of course, the 
college represents the idea of education, the obtainment and diffusion 
of knowledge. And education is still widely accepted within and 
without the university as the redeemer of mankind, the solvent of 
all personal and social problems, the man-made substitute for what 
earlier centuries called ‘‘the grace of God”’. 

Now education is truly good and its handmaiden, the university, 
is greatly to be praised. Let that be asserted powerfully in a day 
when many anti-intellectual forces are abroad in the world. And 
let the quality of the college be maintained against all efforts — and 
they are numerous and sometimes subtle — to debase it. 
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But is education an adequate lamp unto our feet ? Have not the 
best educated been among the most forlorn ? Have there not been 
many who moved from the exaltation of the university to the pros- 
tration of the psychiatrist’s couch ? And does not broad education 
open more vistas of uncertainty than it closes and pose more funda- 
mental questions than it answers ? Can man live by books alone or 
die confidently with a college diploma in his hand ? 

Education is the servant of life, not its god. The university 
may be a servant of God ; when it is made god it is obviously an 
idol and its feet are clay. 

Thus we look about at our over-crowded galaxy of gods. But 
now these gods, too, have begun to totter. A generation of students 
born in times of bitter depression and nurtured in the years of the 
greatest war in history seems unimpressed with man-made deities 
and with merely human resources. 


Revival of interest 


Religion, as we would regard it, faith in a God high and lifted up, 
higher than the heavens themselves, lifted up incomparably above 
all human pretensions, yet lifted oddly, strangely enough on a man- 
made cross — faith in such a God has a better hearing on college 
campuses now than at any time during my own thirty years of 
association with students. In many ways this is the moment, the 
time of decision, when higher education in America will recapture 
authentic religious loyalties it has too often simulated or traduced or 
else lapse for another generation into a skepticism and cynicism 
deeper than before. 

All this does not mean that there is a sweeping religious revival 
on the campuses. Most students would be somewhat suspicious of 
the kind of religious revival the general public seems to prefer. To 
be sure, certain groups of students have become neo-fundamentalist 
and almost obscurantist in their rediscovery of ‘‘Religion’”’ with a 
capital ““R”; they are generally quite vocal through the Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship and other conservative organizations. But they 
only mystify or repel many of their contemporaries who would prefer 
to go forward rather than backward. 

There is no great religious revival in the colleges and probably will 
not be in the accepted sense — which is the nineteenth-century 
sense. But there is a great revival of interest in religion, which may 
lead in countless instances to a quiet, deep, well-grounded religious 
faith. Religion has a better hearing and less open opposition that at 
any time in this century. By the same token, ideals are rebuilding — 
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moral ideals, religious ideals. The conduct of many students is 
still shocking and much of the new idealism is puerile. But alongside 
these traditional collegiate faults there is a new gravity and a new 
aspiration. 


The Church's responsibility 


The ultimate issue of this new situation will depend very largely 
on the interest and support of the churches and on whether the 
churches become, in themselves and in their relations with colleges 
and students, the kind of churches both intelligence and devotion 
can command. A mean low-visioned church will never evoke loyal 
response from generous, aspiring students. 

Students who see a church open to the future, unafraid of new 
ideas, sincere in its concern and intelligent in its views — students 
who see such a church will be among its leaders a few years hence. 

For the trait in which contemporary students excel most of all 
is the ability to detect the spurious and to accept the authentic. 

But your concern and mine is less to win the students for our 
churches than to point their lives toward the highest ideals and 
the truest worship. It is possible that we can hear again the stern 
rebuke of Moses to the Israelites, prone before their golden calf : ‘““Who 
is on the Lord’s side ? Come to me.” For there is a Lord, high and 
lifted up, before whom all the gods of the nations and universities 
are idols. 

The greatest barrier to faith in this God does not arise from his 
failure to disclose Himself : He has not left Himself without witness 
in any age. Nor is faith in Him seriously threatened in our midst by 
other great world religions; true as many of their teachings are, 
they are not real alternatives for us. Rather, we shall worship the 
high God truly only when we see our man-made cults for what they 
are, cherishing in them those things that are true and lovely but 
refusing to elevate them to the centre of the altar before which we 
bow or to make them easy substitutes for worship of Him who 
alone is God, the God of all ages, the Master of all life, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON THE ROLE OF THE INTELLECTUAL IN SOCIETY 


French books 


I have confined myself essentially to works which have appeared 
since the end of the war, for the state of intellectuals changes as 
quickly as events. More than for other social categories, their lives 
depend on actuality whether they are trying to respond to it or to 
get away from it. On the other hand, I have not only considered 
learned works, since I think that very often “intellectual” novels or 
literary “correspondence”’ reflect the state of their authors better 
than theoretical writings. 


QU’EST-CE QUE LA LITTERATURE ? by Jean-Paul Sartre. Published 
in Situations II pp. 55-330, NRF, 1948. 450 Fr. 


This brilliant study tries to justify the project of existentia- 
lism : to engage literature without destroying it, to make authors into 
challengers of liberty without forcing them into a new political mora- 
lism. To Sartre, every writer is accountable to his epoch for the choice 
he makes in his life. Waging war, with brio and violence, against art 
for art’s sake and against eternal values, this work goes on to tackle 
the painful situation of the French intellectual who wants neither to 
be the passive mirror of the bourgeoisie which reads his works, nor the 
servant nor the demagogue of the working class which does not read 
them, and finds himself too often alone with this intellectualism from 
which he was trying to emerge. Sartre reviews all the centuries 
of French literature (with predilection for the 18th century) from this 
point of view. The last section (pp. 203-316) constitutes the best 
constructed review that has ever been made of the state of the man 
of letters in contemporary French society. 


QU’EST-CE QUE LE PERSONNALISME ? by Emmanuel Mounier. 105 pp. 
Seuil 1947. 200 Fr. 


MOUNIER ET SA GENERATION, 430 pp. Seuil 1956. goo Fr. 


Mounier set himself to break the bonds between Christianity 
and the “established disorder’’ of a society which was a consumer of 
culture but was incapable of using it to modify either its social structure 
or its habits. Well before post-war existentialism, as early as 1932, 
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he founded the review ESPRIT to engage personalist thought upon 
the demands of community life, while continually freeing meditation 
and transcendence from the foreshortening of the event. Personalism 
has regrouped a great number of Christians in France who desire 
to be receptive to the coming of the collective without sacrificing 
the solidity of the personal. But still better than this doctrine, 
designed rather for reception than for creation, is the person of 
Mounier himself showing through these note books and his corre- 
spondence, giving an example of the condition of the Christian intellec- 
tual in these days, when one must attack the Church if one loves her, 
and when mixing in the world is still the sanest way to rediscover the 
interiorness of faith. 


L’HOMME REVOLTE, by Albert Camus. 382 pp. NRF, Paris 1951, 
590 Fr. 


This book has a subtitle: the history of European pride. Its 
opening is primarily political and metaphysical, since according to the 
author our society is dying of a revolution which could not control its 
violence, nor make its pretensions correspond to the relativity of 
human methods. But the condition of the intellectual is also analysed 
in counterpoint in this history, for indeed the modern revolution 
according to Camus has been more exalted and perverted by the 
radicalism of the idealogues than by economic pressure. In this 
connection the book constitutes an attack against the irresponsibility 
of speech in relation to the origins of State terrorism. But what 
remedy would you then suggest ? In fact Sartre was aiming at a 
kind of democratic exchange between the appeal to liberty, which 
literature is, and the salutory weight of political analyses. Mounier 
thought of an ethical equilibrium between the service of the event 
and the permanence of the spiritual. Camus on the contrary appears 
to propose esthetic creation in itself.as a model for political action 
and the moral act. Art indeed in order to create must overcome her 
internal disproportion. Art is essentially beyond the nihilism that 
Camus reveals in the heart of contemporary history. By a subtle 
détour we have come back again to a reconciliation of the intellectual 
and the modern world in the very setting of art for art’s sake. 


QUI EST CET HOMME ? by Pierre Emmanuel. 220 pp. 400 Fr. Seuil 1948. 
L’OUVRIER DE LA ONZIEME HEURE, 249 pp. 600 Fr. Seuil 1953. 
The spiritual autobiography of a young intellectual eager to spare 


neither |himself in his hesitations nor the world in its untruths. The 
author pursues his duty as a self-critic not to tell his own story but 
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to seek himself. Up to now his itinerary comprises two stages : Chris- 
tian education (or uneducation) and the enthusiasm (and the emp- 
tiness) of communism. A third will follow on the relationships of 
a Latin with the Anglo-Saxon world. At times the ring of words 
takes possession of the poet, but the sincerity of the author puts a 
brake on their enthusiasm and examines the reason for these trans- 
ports. In a remarkable novel “Car enfin je vous aime...’’ Pierre 
Emmanuel has followed up his second thought, so characteristic of 
intellectuals, on his capacity to love in truth and beyond the stage 
of seduction in isolation. 


LES MANDARINS, by Simone de Beauvoir. 579 pp. NRF 1954, 900 Fr. 


This is the novel of the French post-war intellectual, so much so 
that clues are easy to find: an old author with a likeness to both 
Gide and Sartre, a new one resembling Camus and a girl who is a 
miniature model of Frangoise Sagan. But there is much more in 
this great book than a chronicle of current events. In the composition 
itself she investigates the major problem of personal non-communica- 
tion amongst those whose public profession is to describe man. In 
fact, this novel is situated alternately in Paris where the heroine 
takes part in the constant discussions of the mandarins, the intellec- 
tual nerve-centre of France, and in the United States where very 
solitarily she is at last loved for herself alone by an American novelist, 
so different in his dumbness from his French colleagues. The heroine’s 
reason stays with France but her heart only opens in America, where 
she finally misses the chance of her lifetime. This superbly controlled 
book thus indirectly witnesses to the reality of a solitude which no 
intellectual exchanges can enter. 


HISTOIRE ET VERITE, by Paul Ricceur, 267 pp. Seuil 1955, 500 Fr. 


The author, a protestant philosopher, brings together several 
articles on intellectual work in the present condition of the world. 
In his eyes the vast syntheses of science and of the philosophies of 
history more and more appear premature. Yet it is impossible to be 
resigned to the disease of the specialists, to the dichotomy between 
knowing and doing, between speech and work, between peace and 
violence. Therefore we are obliged, as intellectuals and Christians, 
to pursue a search for truth on several levels, first of reality, then of 
meaning and then of responsibilities, knowing that eschatology only 
will finally give unity to these approximate quests. These essays on 
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the borderline of phenomenological description, of moral problem- 
atics and certainly of the theological foundations of truth, provide 
a rigorous panorama of our present intellectual challenges. 


LE GRAND SCHISME, by Raymond Aron. 343 pp. 385 Fr. NRF, 1948. 
L’OPIUM DES INTELLECTUELS, 300 pp. NRF, 1955. 600 Fr. 


The author is a sociologist by training, a political journalist 
by trade and a philosopher in intention. Unlike most of the preceding 
works his books have a tendency to the right, attempting to de- 
mystify the politico-intellectual messianisms of the left by confront- 
ing them with the sociological denials, the accidents of power and 
above all the limitations of reasonable prediction. This pluralist 
thought does not aim at being reactionary but certainly pragmatic. 
To think of the world in the manner of Aron is to reduce ideological 
prophecy to a manageable reality. But as an essential condition for 
this kind of handling of the problem, the author should suggest 
some other future than a disillusioned neo-liberalism ! 

Finally let us quote two books published before the war : 


PENSER AVEC LES MAINS, by Denis de Rougement. 252 pp. Albin 
Michel, 1936. 


Published just before his “Diary of an intellectual out of work”’ 
this book was planned as a reply to Julien Benda’s famous pamphlet 
“La trahison des clercs’”. Benda preached in favour of the ivory 
tower of intellectual purity. De Rougemont on the other hand seeks 
anew a culture which should be in conformity with its etymological 
origin a common standard, a valid cult for men of the 2oth Century. 
Fascisms aimed at this restoration of a link between thought and 
everyday society, but the totalitarian state absorbed all personal 
style. Now has not the very vocation of the West since the time of 
the prophets of Israel, Socratic philosophy and the Roman order, 
been to find a standard which should unify without levelling? The 
author examines the virtues proper to such a system of thought 
linked with the hands but controlling them. 


PLEINS PouvoIRS, by Jean Giraudoux. 211 pp. NRF, 1939. 


This iridescent and modest dramatic author was Minister of In- 
_ formation at the beginning of the last war. He examines the reason 
why our country can possess a very lively culture and very distin- 
guished men of letters but otherwise vegetates amongst surroundings, 
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structures and customs that are deplorably set and backward. This 
is exactly the problem tackled by the best work written about our 
country since the war: Herbert Liithi: ““La France a l’ombre de son 
clocher”. Giraudoux urged intellectuals to lend their enchantment 
and their imagination to serve ‘“‘the amplitude and dignity of present- 
day life”. Thus he hoped to give the lie to the secular tradition that 
too often culture with us is a precious enclosure far from the passions 
of the multitude. 
ANDRE DuMAs. 


American Books 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR IN THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION, by 
E. Harris Harbison. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 


The author is Professor of History at Princeton University. 
It is his major thesis that the Reformation was primarily a scholarly 
movement, and the key figures in it are dealt with in a brilliant 
manner. It is a call to scholarship for Christians today. 


THE AGE oF IDEoLoGy, by Henry D. Aiken. New York: New Amer- 
ican Library Mentor Book, 1956 (Paper back, $.50). 


The “‘age”’ to which Aiken refers is the nineteenth century, when 
in the wake of the Enlightenment, many thinkers abandoned the 
view of an independent order of things and a permanent structure 
open to reason. Thought came to be regarded as expressive of 
personal decision and commitment. For men like Fichte, Comte, 
Marx, and Nietzsche, as the author remarks, “‘history and science are 
themselves instruments of cultural change, to be used deliberately 
for the purpose of reconstituting Western man’s attitudes toward his 
tradition, and, hence, toward himself’’. 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR, by Milton Nahm. Baltimore : John Hopkins 
Press, 1956. 


Kant’s Third Critique looms large in this study of artistic produc- 
tion, especially in its reference to the theories of art which are govern- 
ed by the comparison of the artist and his artefact with God and the 
world. Nahm’s thesis is that theological belief in God as Creator 
nourished the conception of the artist’s dignity and his inspiration. 
He sugests, however, that there has been a steady naturalizing of the 
theory of the artistic process in the modern world. 
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THE ENERGIES OF ART : STUDIES OF AUTHORS, CLASSIC AND MODERN, 
by Jacques Barzun. New York : Harper and Bros., 1956. 


A mixture of history, philosophy, and rhetoric, offering thirteen 
studies of intellectuals from Swift and Shakespeare to William and 
Henry James. The scale is comparable to a cultural history of 
Western man. 


THE OUTSIDER, by Colin Wilson. New York : Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1950. 


A wide-ranging series of comments and portraits, virtually 
sketching the whole literary and intellectual tradition of Western 
thought, especially focused around the theme of man and his society. 


J. Epwarp Dirks. 


Spanish books 


Ev EscriTor, by Francisco Ayala, in Sur, No. 203,(Buenos Aires). 
September, I951, pp. 6-19. 


The profession of the writer has a priestly character, which 
consists in being the mediator between the daily reality and the 
sphere of the Spirit. He carries out this task more as a vocation than 
as a profession. He has the merciless destiny of the prophets, a destiny 
that he must accept, assume, and serve with a humility touched with 
justifiable pride, and sustained by the hope that all his pains will 
help to bring some light into this dark and troubled world, the 
responsibility for which he shares with his generation. 


CUESTIONES DISPUTADAS, by José Mora Ferrater, in Revista de 
Occidente, 1955, Madrid. 


The contemporary intellectual is a member of society and cannot 
ignore it in the name of a pretended superiority or for the sake of 
complete independence of his task. But whatever his attitude to- 
wards society, he cannot completely limit his activity to it. His 
mission in contemporary society is not to guide it, even intel- 
lectually, but to search untiringly for its springs, that is, to 
understand it. 
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EL INTELECTUAL Y SU RELACION CON EL POLftIco, by José Mora 
Ferrater, in Cuadernos Americanos, Mexico. September-October, 
1944, pp. 84-96. 

Whatever his particular occupation — artist, philosopher, 
scientist — the intellectual has seen his own worth in the eyes of 
society decrease to such an extent that, if we except the least intel- 
lectual of all his activities — his technical functions — he sees that 
he is regarded with suspicion, distrust, and even hate. But the world 
can do very little without his help. 


ENSAYOS DE CONVIVENCIA, by Julian Marias, in the collection “Mision 
del pensamiento” (“The Mission of Thought’), Sudamericana, 
1955, Buenos Aires. 


What can thought do in the situation in which it finds itself in 
the mid-twentieth century ? What possibility does it have to save 
our era from its anguish ? The answer is to be found in the mere 
posing of these very questions : the only thing which it is given to 
“thought” to do is “‘to think’’. The act of thinking is to try to know 
what to believe about reality. This means to commit oneself to it, 
to place one’s confidence in it, to discover it, unveil it, not to conceal 
it or obscure it or falsify it. 


EL INTELECTUAL Y SU MUNDO, by Julian Marias. Buenos Aires, Ed. 
atlantida, 1956, pp. 5-143. 


The intellectual has certainly the right to be mistaken, but not 
to lie. He has the right to be passionate, as long as his passion, as 
we say in Spanish, does not destroy understanding. He has the 
right to live and earn money, even in circumstances where freedom 
does not exist, but under such circumstances not as an intellectual. 
He has the right to take a political stand, but not to be an accomplice 
in the crime, the oppression or the deceit. He has the right to feel 
sympathy or antipathy towards a country, an ideology or a group, 
but not to substitute for the reality his own personal or national 
feelings. 


DEFENSA DE LA INTELIGENCIA (“‘Defense of Intelligence’), by Rodolfo 
Mendez Penate, in Cuadernos Americanos, Mexico, January- 
February 1944, pp. 7-13. 


The most important duty of the intelligence is to serve truth, to 
proclaim it, and to impose it, even at the cost of sacrifice — not to 
listen to Erasmus but to imitate Socrates. 
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APUNTES SOBRE EL PENSAMIENTO: SU TEURGIA Y DEMIURGIA, by 
José Ortega Y Gasset, Vol. V, in Obras Completas (Complete 
Works), pp. 517-547, published by Revista de Occidente, Madrid, 


1950. 


The author analyses the present vicissitudes of thought not 
from the social standpoint but from the intellectual “situation’”’ of 
intelligence itself. He distinguishes between two levels of this crisis : 
the one concrete, related to the foundation of the sciences, the other 
more radical, involving the activity of man in the realm of thought. 


EL INTELECTUAL Y EL OTRO, by José Ortega Y Gasset, Vol. V, in 
Obras Completas (Complete Works), pp. 508-515, published by 
Revista de Occidente, Madrid, 1950. 


The “other” lives in a world of things that are once for all 
what they appear to be ; he does not even by chance raise questions 
about them ; for him they have a definite character. His relationship 
with things is simply to reckon with them. The “‘intellectual”’ raises 
questions about all things ; they do not exist that he may use them 
for his own profit, as does the “‘other’’, but that his life may be 
of service to them and show respect to their being. Whether we 
like it or not, in order that things may exist, the intellectual is 
necessary. 


RESPONSABILIDAD E IRRESPONSABILIDAD DE LOS FILOSOFOS, in 
Cuadernos Americanos, Mexico, 7th year, Vol. 42, pp. 83-97. 


The philosopher must have a spirit of intimate solidarity with the 
community in which he lives — Spanish America in the case of this 
particular author. The philosopher who elaborates an abstract 
philosophy does not elaborate an authentic one. When the American 
philosopher has productive ability and even originality, he will feel 
his responsibility as a member of the New World. 


LA EXPERIENCIA DE FILOSOFO, by Francisco Romero, in Cuadernos 
Americanos, November-December, 1953. 


The philosopher endeavours to embrace the human and extra- 
human reality in all its aspects and dimensions. The philosophical 
_ experience doctrinally elaborated tends to what could be summed up 
in these words: to create the consciousness of reality. And this 
requires that the philosopher be first of all a conscience. 
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LEALTAD DEL INTELECTUAL, by Juan Silva Herzog, Mariano Picén 
Salas, José Gaos, José Medina Echavarria and Juan Larrea, in 
Cuadernos Americanos, May-June 1944, pp. 32-48. 


The introduction of Silva Herzog deals with intellectuals, faithful 
to their principles, who have not lost their faith in the building of 
a new dwelling for man, noble, beautiful, and clean. 


MisI6N DE LOS ESCRITORES EN LA ORGANIZACION DE LA PAZ, by 
J. Torres Bodet, in Cuadernos Americanos, May-June 1954, 


PP. 7-17. 
It is essential to break out of the present crisis, at the cost of any 
sacrifice except one: faith in human capacity. 


LA LIBERTAD AMENAZADA DEL ESCRITOR, by Guillermo Torre, in 
Cuadernos Americanos, March-April 1950. 


There is no possibility of human understanding through doctrines 
which, endeavouring to transform the world, despise the human 
person, reducing it to ultimate unworthiness. 


EL SENTIDO DE RESPONSABILIDAD EN LA FILOSOFfA ACTUAL, by 
Leopoldo Zea, in Tierra Nueva, No. 3, pp. 136-146. 


The philosopher must become the eyes of society and point out 
to it its responsibility. 


MAuRIcIo LOPEZ. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE COMING GREAT CHURCH, by John 
Knox. Abingdon Press, $2.50. 


In this valuable contribution to ecumenical literature Dr. Knox 
speaks from the point of view of a student of Christian origins, 
whose studies have convinced him that the achievement of the 
early Church in consolidating its own unity through the establishment 
of canon, creed, and episcopacy indicates the path which the Church 
of our own day must take towards “‘the coming great Church’. 
Dr. Knox’s own position is roughly that which we are accustomed 
to call liberal Protestant. Neither the Catholic nor the orthodox 
Protestant will find his attitude to the early Church one which is 
precisely their own: he is in many ways the present-day successor 
of the nineteenth century liberals, who believed with a certainty 
that many today find it difficult to share that historical criticism 
could effectively take one behind the New Testament and other docu- 
ments to a reconstruction of the history of Jesus and the Apostolic 
Age, materially different from and truer than that which the docu- 
ments themselves sought to impose upon posterity. It is therefore 
all the more significant that Dr. Knox can come to testify to the 
great positive importance of the second-century “‘Catholic’”’ move- 
ment in the Church, with its consolidation of the unity of the develop- 
ing Church through the definition of the canon of scripture, the 
composition of the early forms of the creeds, and the almost universal 
establishment of monarchical episcopacy, understood as being in 
succession to the Apostles. Dr. Knox not only traces this “Catholic” 
movement back into the first century, but sees it as the almost 
inevitable development of a Church which lived the life given through 
the Spirit, depended on the event of Jesus the Christ, and sought 
forms in which to express the unity which essentially it inalienably 
enjoyed, yet empirically stood in danger of forfeiting through 
dissension. 

For Dr. Knox, the earliest Church was no more united than the 
Church today, that is, essentially it was one, and so are we today: 
for it, like us, shared the one new life, given by the Spirit, in depend- 
ence upon the work of Christ, and, like us, was essentially in agreement 
about the event of Christ. But, according to him, in both theology 
and practice the New Testament Church differed even more than 
do our denominations with one another today. He regards it as 
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illegitimate to reconstruct a unity in the theology and life of the 
early Church from scattered references in the New Testament and 
the Apostolic Fathers to this or that feature of faith or life : a silence 
at one point in time or space cannot, he thinks, legitimately be 
supplied by a statement at another point. Hence what for other 
scholars are almost accidental testimonies to this or that feature of a 
unified life become for him statements of differing modes of life 
and thought. Here the reviewer must enter a disagreement. If schol- 
arly caution forbids us to assume that something existed for which 
we have no direct evidence in that place and at that time (and this is 
what is true in Dr Knox’s contention) it also forbids us to argue 
from the silences to a direct diversity between the different situ- 
ations to which our sources refer. 

At any rate, for Dr. Knox, the early Church’s unity was not 
inherent in its being the golden age of the Church, before a fall 
into dissension and disunity, but a positive achievement of wise 
leadership in an age which like every other in church history had 
its full share of sin and error. Thus he seeks to substitute for an 
idealized early Church, seen as the image in which each of us imagines 
his own denominational life, the concrete reality of the achievement 
of the Catholic movement of the later first and second centuries. 
Thus he makes this movement profoundly relevant to the ecumenical 
movement of today, which also seeks to express the essential unity 
of the Church, at present obscured and threatened by theological 
and denominational dissensions, in a commonly accepted faith 
and order. His final contention is that since under the overruling 
of God, the Catholic development did in fact happen as the next 
stage after the “event’’ itself, those who accept two parts of that 
development — canon and creed — ought also to accept the third, 
the historic episcopate. For if we accept the authority of the second 
century Church at those points, there is no logic which can justify 
repudiating it in the sphere of church order. The authority which 
we all attribute to the second century Church in defining the canon 
is a capacity to recognize something inherently present in the material 
under discussion, that is, that these documents and no other do in 
fact testify truly to the event of Christ. In the same way the rule 
of faith and the early creeds did in fact constitute a genuinely apos- 
tolic testimony to the event. So too, Dr. Knox would have all Chris- 
tians recognize, the second century Church’s acceptance of episcopacy 
has no less authority. It recognized and established a development 
which really did in fact proceed from the nature of the Church as 
established by the event, as a community which is historically one 
and continuous with its apostolic foundations. This is true even 
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though this development occurred gradually and through several 
different lines, so that, in the author’s view, it is at most likely, 
and certainly not something that can be given any theological 
status, that there was any actual succession in ordinations from 
the Apostles to the second century monarchical bishops. On the 
other hand, “I for one’, he says, “have no hesitancy in ascribing 
the same status to episcopacy as to canon and creed, whatever 
that status should be called. Less than this, I am ready to agree, the 
Catholic could hardly accept: more than this, I venture to say, 
he could not ask”’ (p. 152). 

The reviewer, as a Catholic in Dr. Knox’s sense, naturally wel- 
comes this conclusion, even if he questions some of the steps by 
which Dr. Knox himself arrives at it. Its resemblance to the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral, which forms the basis of all fruitful proposals for 
unions involving episcopal churches, is notable, for Dr. Knox else- 
where shows that he fully accepts the missing term of the Quadri- 
lateral, the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist. It is still 
important to say, even at this stage in the life of the ecumenical 
movement, “‘when I am thinking seriously and with some attempt at 
realism, I simply cannot conceive of the reunion of Christendom 
except upon the ground of a polity which, while not failing to embody 
the invaluable contributions of groups with a presbyterial or congre- 
gational tradition, yet involves the full acceptance of the historic 
episcopate” (p. 142). Dr. Knox also offers Protestants a theology 
which will justify their taking this step. “It (the historic epis- 
copate) is the ancient, and still almost universal, way of saying 
explicitly what is implied in our acceptance of canon and creed : 
namely, that the Christian Church is really one, not only throughout 
the world but also throughout the centuries: that it derives its 
character in every place and time, not even from the Spirit freshly 
given, but from the ancient event — and from that event not merely 
as it is recorded in the New Testament, but as it has been conveyed, 
for the most part through sacramental and liturgical forms, in the 
actual life of a continuing historical community ; in a word, that 
historical continuity belongs to the very being of a church”’ (p. 150). 
Here is the theological core of what the Catholic is saying in his 
stress on Apostolic Succession, and in his claim that episcopacy is 
not merely of the bene esse, or even of the plene esse, but of the esse 
of the Church. The Apostolic Ministry is of the esse of the Church 
because unity is of the esse of the Church, and ministry in succession 
to the Apostles is a God-given form of unity in time. But the Catholic 
must also concede, as Dr. Knox rightly asks, that this God-given 
ministry has taken many forms, and that no one of these is to be 
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identified tout court with the Ministry itself, and that for the sake 
of reunion we must be prepared to change much that has seemed 
important in recent tradition, if in doing so we can pass on to others 
that precious link with the historic event on which the Church is 
founded that we have ourselves inherited from the past. Dr. Knox’s 
challenge to his fellow Protestants is to see whether they can continue 
to evade the logic of their historic acceptance of the achievement 
of the early Church in regard to canon and creed, a logic which 
less obviously, but as surely, compels the acceptance of episcopacy, 
not merely for the sake of reunion, but because of the permanent 
theological truth for which it has stood. 


WILLIAM NICHOLLS. 


STUDIES ON Compulsory EpucaTion, Published by UNESCO. 
$-.50 to $1.00 (3s to 6s) each. 


Since 1951, UNESCO has been engaged on a world-wide study 
of the question of compulsory education. This series illustrates 
various facets of the problem through reports on the educational 
systems of representative countries in very different stages of devel- 
opment. In the first group of pamphlets, Australia, France, and 
England represent countries where compulsory education is firmly 
established, Ecuador, Iraq, and Thailand, countries where there is 
still a problem of illiteracy. 

The booklets are written by experts with first-hand knowledge 
of the country concerned. They do not follow a_ stereotyped 
pattern, but most of them concentrate on the organization of 
primary education — the only compulsory kind in the majority 
of countries — and include some chapters on the historical back- 
ground, social and economic factors, legal aspects, teacher training, 
obstacles to compulsory education, and future prospects. Here are 
statistics for the expert and more general considerations for anyone 
who is concerned with the necessity for developing education rapidly 
both in quality and quantity. Two of the pamphlets are based on 
the work of two regional conferences on compulsory education held 
by UNESCO, one in Bombay in December 1952 for South Asia 
and the Pacific, and one in Cairo in December 1954 for the Arab 
states. 

An introduction to the series by Dr Kandel on “Raising the 
School-leaving Age’ will be of most general interest. It discusses 
the historical, social, and economic factors which are making longer 
schooling possible, the relation of the problem to that of child labour 
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(which is also treated in a separate pamphlet), the desirability of 
a type of secondary education for all, and the purpose of such 
extended education. In the compass of a small booklet no detailed 
discussion of general principles or of the content of education has 
been attempted, but as a report on practical considerations, this 
is a masterpiece of compression. The whole series should be par- 
ticularly useful to anyone who is making a comparative study of 
educational systems. 
BARBARA How. 


PARTNERSHIP, THE STUDY OF AN IDEA, by Max Warren. SCM 
Press,-London: pp! 127. 8s: 6d. 


In his first chapter, dealing with the ‘‘Concept of Partnership”, 
the author indicates that this concept consists of three factors : the 
acceptance by each one concerned of genuine involvement, that is, 
a committing of oneself to the other partner in trust ; secondly, the 
acceptance of responsibility ; and thirdly, the acceptance of all the 
limitations and liabilities arising therefrom. He then goes on to 
analyze how this concept becomes invested with meaning as it is 
applied to the relationships of the family, of industry, and of politics. 

The second chapter touches on “The Theology of Partnership’’. 
To the author, this is an idea deriving from the nature of God 
Himself, “First, that partnership is an idea congenial to the very 
nature of God; second, that partnership speaks of God’s relation- 
ship with man ; third, that partnership indicates the true relation- 
ship between man and his fellow men”. 

The third chapter is on “Partnership and the Ecumenical Idea’’. 
The author says that the ecumenical movement is in the first place 
an obedience to a vision—a vision that results from going back 
“in a new way to the Bible to make new discoveries of Christ and 
the nature of His Church’’. In the second place, the act of obedience 
took the form of a new movement — a movement of the separated 
churches toward one another in response to the vision — and also 
an internal movement of self-discovery within each church. In the 
third place, the act of obedience has led to a deepened understand- 
ing of fellowship. He explains the significance of the work of the 
World Council of Churches in the context of this new movement, 
and points out how the concept of partnership can heip advance 
the realization of true ecumenicity. 

Chapter five deals with ‘Partnership and the Christian Mission”’. 
Defining the Christian mission as primarily an enterprise in prayer, 
he indicates various spheres for Christian mission today: in phi- 
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losophy and thought ; in industrial order ; in pre-Christian societies, 
etc. He deals at some length with the condition of Asian and African 
churches today, and with the various political, economic, and psy- 
chological factors that must be taken into consideration by both 
western and eastern churches in working out a partnership in mis- 
sion. But in conceiving the world mission of the Church, the task 
is not only to develop a sympathetic mutual understanding or to 
work out a suitable organizational structure ; it is also theological. 
The author says (p. 94) that the Asians and Africans ‘‘must be 
free to decide between the saving essentials of the Christian Gospel 
and the paraphernalia, whether in worship or in organization, with 
which the West has introduced it’. The problem is not simply 
one of paraphernalia (to use the author’s word) ; it goes far deeper. 
The problem of presenting the Gospel is largely theological. It is 
not merely a question of investing the unchangeable Gospel with 
a local dress, nor is it merely using the language and categories of 
Asians and Africans. The task is one of creating a biblical theology 
that will speak to the deepest needs of oriental societies. A living 
and relevant theology is only to be created by wrestling with the 
ultimate problems as they arise in Asia and Africa. This is a task 
which the western missionaries and mission boards have often 
forgotten and the eastern churches have never taken seriously. 
These last remarks do not constitute a criticism of the book so much 
as an indication of still another task to be undertaken in partnership. 

The last chapter treats of ‘‘Partnership and the Multi-Racial 
Society”. The author first states ““what the concept of partnership 
involves in relation to a multi-racial society such as is emerging in 
East Africa”. Then he considers the basic problems arising there- 
from, and certain factors which point to weaknesses of the Church. 

This book, wholly built around a theoretical elaboration and 
concrete application of the idea of partnership, has the virtue of 
simple and clear statement, and well repays the study of those who 
are concerned with the World Church and its mission in the world. 


i Wi. Paani. 


COMMUNIST CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER IN East Europe, by Robert 
Tobias. School of Religion Press, Indianapolis. 567 pp. $8.00. 


When reading dramatic press news on churches behind the iron 
curtain such as the rehabilitation of Bishop Ordass or the leader- 
ship of the Catholic churches during the recent national elections 
in Poland many of us wish we could get some historical perspective 
on such events. Dr. Robert Tobias gathered information about the 
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churches in eastern Europe during the years (1946-1953) that he 
spent working in the World Council of Churches. In his Communist- 
Christian Encounter in East Europe he has summed up his observa- 
tions and studies in what is no less than a standard work, as well 
as a good survey for any who want to acquaint themselves with 
the subject. 

This survey spans over thirty-five years of history in the Eastern 
European countries. In these countries we find the crystallization 
and net result of western secularism. We also find, in a special 
sense, a struggle of the Christian conscience which sometimes seems 
to end in a compromise to death and sometimes in a glorious wit- 
nessing to the living Lord, vicarious victories under suffering. 
Vicarious — for we all share in them, and the struggle is, in its 
deepest spiritual significance, a struggle enveloping all who place 
their hope in Christ. 

Communist-Christian Encounter in East Europe begins with an 
interpretation, and its latter part provides a chronicle of events. 
Tobias’ conclusions and evaluations are interesting and occasion- 
ally challenging. Sometimes one may have the feeling that he reads 
into the events just a little too much of what he would like the 
church to be, drawing too large checks on too small accounts (for 
instance, his ideal of a church without “‘property’’). And some may 
feel that when speaking about Poland and the Baltic States, for 
instance, he does not do justice to certain churches, perhaps because 
of a certain lack of historical knowledge about them. On the other 
hand, his summaries of the Orthodox and Roman attitudes to 
changes in the political structure are extremely well balanced. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Theological Developments” I personally 
miss a treatment of the theological subcurrents which will in the 
end face the Christians of the west with something they may not 
even recognize as genuinely Christian because it is often more Chris- 
tian: the thinking about “Amt”, ekklesia, and the Holy Spirit. 

The last stage Tobias describes in his “interpretation” is what 
he calls communism’s effort to become a religion — all other attempts 
at killing Christianity having failed. There is, of course, a more 
recent stage, but that is not included in this work, the accounts of 
which end with 1951. That stage started when people began to 
break the statues of the idols and spit on them. An East Europe 
void of faith in political religion — the stage is set for a new chapter 
in the encounter between Christianity and communism. 


The author has given us a very fine book with an intelligent 
interpretation of the whys of communism and the therefores of 
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Christianity, and a book of references for all who wish to be knowl- 
edgeable on what really happened to the churches in East Europe 
between 1917 and 1951. 

PEARL HOFFMAN. 


I BELIEVED IN Moscow, by Bjérn Hallstrém. Lutterworth Press, 
London. 188 pp. tos. 6d. Translated from the Swedish by A.C. 
Adcock. 


It is often difficult to determine what should be the attitude of a 
Christian in the cold war. He is obliged to reject communism because 
of its ideology and because he can have no illusions about the inten- 
tions of the cominform. On the other hand, he may not consider 
any political position as absolute. The commandment to love one’s 
neighbour holds good also for one’s irreconcilable adversary. 

To those who occupy themselves with this question, this book 
offers much. Bjérn Hallstrém, born in a well-to-do Swedish family, 
is sent to a German university during the time of the Weimar Republic. 
To escape from the mental chaos then prevailing in Germany, and 
also in reaction against the rise of national socialism, he joins the 
young communist league. After completing his studies, he becomes 
a full-time party official, and is given special training in press and 
propaganda work in Moscow. During the years of the front populaire 
he begins to have doubts. At the time the communists were cooperat- 
ing with all those of any opinion who were opposed to Hitler, and 
Hallstr6m comes into contact with some Christians who have turned 
against fascism because of their faith. At first, as a good communist, 
he plans to make use of them for propaganda purposes. The Christians 
are all too conscious of this, but they nevertheless do not shun 
contact with him. Their attitude increases his doubts; he breaks 
with the party, and joins the Society of Friends. 

I Believed 1n Moscow permits the reader a glance behind the 
scenes in the communist organization, and provides valuable inform- 
ation for a study of the mental background of communism. As an 
autobiography, it gives us a document humain on the power which 
communism has over its supporters and the strength of the Christian 
witness to it. 


ADRIAAN SPREY. 
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EIGcHTy ADVENTUROUS YEARS, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SHERWOOD 
Eppy. Introduction by Reinhold Niebuhr. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. $3.00. 


The autobiography of Dr. Sherwood Eddy, one of the greatest 
evangelists of our time, has just been published. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
in his introduction to the book, says: ‘‘Eddy is a vivid reminder to 
us all that evangelical experience and social passion can be united. 
In that sense he has been a reincarnation of Hebrew prophetism, 
always inquiring after ‘the word of the Lord’, and ready to proclaim 
it against the pride and prejudice of men.”’ 

Here is the life story of a man who has been greatly used by God 
for the extension of His Kingdom in our generation, told in fascinat- 
ing style. Of the varied activities of his life which took him to all 
parts of the world he writes: “In the Orient I had the priceless 
privilege of living in the homes of Gandhi and Nehru during India’s 
long and bloodless revolution. For twenty years I watched China’s 
rising nationalism. Fifteen times my work took me to Russia. I 
knew the country under the czars ; then under Lenin and Stalin. I 
saw it become a totalitarian police state behind an iron curtain, and 
finally begin its campaign for world conquest. I desire to bear 
witness to some of the forces I have seen at work in six decades in 
Asia, Europe and America, for I am one of the last active members 
of a generation now rapidly passing.”’ 

He talks of his life as an adventure, and for him the greatest 
adventure of all is that of endlessly finding God, and he says that all 
his happiness stands or falls on this. In the first five chapters he 
describes his early boyhood and his work in India, China and many 
countries of Europe. He was moved to make a decision for Christian 
work when he heard Dwight L. Moody at a student conference in the 
days of the Student Volunteer Movement. About this experience 
he says : 


As Moody spoke I began to realize I was sinful... (he) did not accuse me ; 
he simply help up a picture of the abundant life, the dedicated life... Before 
he had finished I saw myself as I was — no good to my college, to my 
country, to men or to God. I also saw Moody as he was, an uneducated man 
using bad grammar, but under God shaking the continent of America as 
he had moved the colleges and cities of Great Britain... I went out into 
the field and by a great rock I wrestled with my own selfishness and sin. 
That night marked a turning point in my life. God became ever real to me. 
Religion was no longer a second hand experience inherited from my elders. 
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The book shows us how God used this dedicated life, which is a 
real challenge to us to whom religion is a matter of tradition. 

Two chapters deal with his fight against social injustices in society, 
especially in America, while another tells of his European seminars 
which gave Americans an opportunity to meet leaders of Europe and 
to discuss common problems. His prophetic boldness in attacking 
the evils of his own country and bringing them under the judgment 
of the Word of God is an example to all Christians. 

One may not agree with all the theological views expressed in this 
book, especially in his discussion of the ethics of war and social 
change ; for example, his ideas of Christianizing the social order and 
creating a Christ-like or Christian society (p. 156). No man-made 
society can be called Christian, for all human social orders come 
under the judgment of God. 

The concluding chapters are entitled : “Living in a Revolutionary 
World’, ‘““Men I have Known”, “The Scientific Method in Religion’’, 
“What I Believe’, ““The Secret of Happiness’”’ and “Retrospect and 
Anticipation”. 

This book not only gives a picture of the life, work and faith of 
Dr. Eddy, but also speaks of the many people whom he met. From 
it we learn something of Bishop Azzariah, K. T. Paul, Bishop Abraham, 
John R. Mott, Kagawa, C. F. Andrews, Albert Schweitzer, Nehru and 
Gandhiji, and of the faith by which these men lived. It is more than 
an autobiography — it is a brief history of the world and some of its 
great men over the last eighty years. 
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